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Literature and Photography 


J. RUSSELL KENNEDY 


eG E are all familiar with the frequent 
pleas from pictorialists to study and 
ys | learn more of art and composition 

3] in the making of photographs. 
=) We are urged, above all, to acquire 
and examine all the good pictures we possibly 
can and study them for their art. And, indeed, 
this is very important advice to the making 
of good pictures, for unconsciously we absorb 
the fine points of pictorialism by so doing. 
No amount of reading or study of text will 
yield quite the benefits of this form of self- 
betterment. 

What is said here is in the nature of a supple- 
ment to this exhortation. Just as the examina- 
tion of fine works of art will help you in the 
making of better pictures, so will a reading of 
some of the world’s finest literature acquire in 
you a deeper desire and feeling for beauty. 
Photography calls forth from you latent powers 
or hidden love of beauty which you can express 
tangibly with your camera; that is why you like 
it. To each of us is left the desire to reproduce 
the scene in the mood that we see it, and to 
more nearly present the pictorial than the record. 

This, then, is the outward and visible manifes- 
tation of the inherent love of beauty and the 
desire to create it in some form. You can add 
to your love of the cultural by the study of the 
works of great art and by the reading of fine 
literature. Because there are numerous helps 
in the study of art, it is merely the purpose here 
to re-affirm and add the suggestion that you 
acquire and read some of the best literary works. 

English and American literature abound with 
fine works, from prose-writers to poets. You 
will find volumes among these great sources to 
please you, be it Wordsworth’s poems on nature 
or Carlyle’s essays on philosophy or what not. 
You will respond to the high thoughts and ideals 
conveyed to you through prose and poem; be 
the better for it in your appreciation of the 






beautiful in the scenes before you, particularly 
Nature in all seasonal changes. 

As an illustration, I would point out to you 
one of America’s great literary writers, Emerson. 
As it concerns us who are particularly interested 
in photography, one of his essays on “Art”, 
found in the volume on “‘Society and Solitude’, 
I think is particularly appropriate. Witness the 
passage: ““Thus the pleasure that a noble temple 
gives us is only in part owing to the temple. It 
is exalted by the beauty of sunlight, the play 
of the clouds, the landscape around it, its group- 
ing with the houses, trees, and towers in its 
vicinity.” And again in another part: “Hence 
it follows that a study of admirable works of 
art sharpens our perceptions of the beauty of 
Nature; that a certain analogy reigns throughout 
the wonders of both; that the contemplation of 
a work of great art draws us into a state of mind 
which may be called religious. It conspires 
with all exalted sentiments.” 

The reader will do well to procure this volume 
and read the essay in its entirety. Parts are 
admirably adapted to our study of photography; 
they will certainly inspire you and uncover 
thoughts which you yourself have felt. The 
difficulty is to stop quoting in the short space 
at our disposal, for there is a wealth of treasures 
in this little work. Many of Emerson’s other 
works are also well worth reading. 

And so you will find other writers and other 
works throughout the whole realm of literature 
to inspire and urge you onward. Most great 
works are a reflection of your own thoughts 
unuttered; they are not greater than yours; but 
the writer possessed the rare gift of expressing 
himself to you. 

Any means that will contribute toward making 
your pictures better is justified. Real pictorial 
photography is of a mood, a personal interpreta- 
tion. And so I believe that the study of litera- 
ture helps in the appreciation of good pictures. 
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TIME’S REVENGE 


WALTER RUTHERFORD 


HONORABLE MENTION—MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 


A World of Ideas at One’s Finger-Tips 


FRED E. 


HE amateur and the professional 
photographer aim to keep abreast 
of the world of ideas in their art; 
and whether carried for pleasure, 
pastime or profit, it pays to have 
some orderly system to keep one’s fingers 
constantly on the pulse of ideas as they crop 
out in one’s reading. Good photographic ideas 
are elusive—they come and go in one’s reading 
in endless procession. Some means should 
be found to catch and preserve them. Memory 
is too often short-lived, not always dependable, 
and ideas which are worth remembering are 
also worthy of preservation. 

It may be an attractive advertisement of 
which one wants to keep a record, a_prize- 
contest in which one participated, some new 
camera or photographic supplies which one wants 





KUNKEL 


to keep in mind, an unusual photograph which 
one wishes to preserve, a striking article which 
will often be read. Whatever it is, by having 
a well organised plan to systematically preserve 
and store away the best ideas that are con- 
stantly appearing in the pages of this magazine, 
one does not have to depend upon memory, 
since an idea-finder-file will always keep them 
readily available, when one wants them, without 
having to remember where one last saw such 
and such an idea, and without having to spend 
a lot of unnecessary time trying to find it later. 

A good idea-finder saves one all this annoyance 
and bother. It also saves time and _ labor, 
for if one has filed away the material for safe- 
keeping, it is always going to be at hand, right 
at one’s finger-tips, ready for instant use when 
one wants it. 
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SPRINGTIME 


HIROMU KIRA 


HONORABLE MENTION-——MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 


But, if one has no systematic plan to house 
these valuable ideas which one reads about 
today, they may be forgotten tomorrow or only 
vaguely remembered next week and _ possibly 
forgotten altogether next month; and _ then, 
when one wants those very selfsame_ ideas, 
one will have to waste a lot of valuable time 
trying to find them. 

Good ideas for the amateur and the pro- 
fessional photographer are constantly finding 
their way into print. Money-saving or profit- 
making ideas are being evolved by others and 
instantly heralded in the pages of this magazine. 
There is always a wealth of various kinds of 
information at hand, simply awaiting collection, 
co-ordination and preservation in organised 
form. 

By beginning such an_ idea-storehouse one 
can have within elbow reach the most useful 
data that can be obtained from literature of all 
kinds—data which might otherwise, for lack 
of assimilation and organisation, go to seed, 
be forgotten or neglected. 

Now an idea-catcher may be begun in any 
number of ways. As one reads a magazine 
one can mark articles of particular interest 


which suggest fruitful ideas for future application 
or which are worthy of preserving as furnishing 
the germ of a fertile idea; and, then, index them 
in synopsis form on a 3x5” card, which is 
filed in a small card-tray, behind alphabetic 
or subject guide-cards. 

Then again, one can clip these articles and 
file them away, either in filing-folders, in large 
manila envelopes, in a desk-book file with 
pocket-pages, an old-time bill-file, or a work- 
organiser, any of which simple accessories may 
be obtained from a local stationery store at small 
cost. 

In this way one’s ideas will be properly organ- 
ised and easily accessible at all times and one 
will soon have an imposing array of authoritative 
information which it will be difficult to duplicate 
at any price at a later date. 

One’s own ideas, which occur to one from time 
to time, may be sketched briefly and simply 
dropped into one’s idea-file for future use or 
reference. If one wishes to put one’s own 
ideas to work immediately, one is likely to find 
supplemental data already in the idea-store- 
house, which thus enables one to carry out 
plans more effectively and with greater assurance 
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of success. Then again, one’s own ideas may 
begin a scouting expedition for similar plans 
in the magazines to which one regularly sub- 
scribes, and so a new subject is opened for future 
investigation and data gathering. 

The subjects will run something like this: 
“Camera Clubs’, ‘Magazine Photography’’, 
“Simplicity the Keynote to the Photographic 
Theme”, “Desert Photography”, “Kinemato- 
graphy, Practical’, ‘Photographs, Framing’, 
“Lenses, Treatment of’’, “Hobby, Photography 
as a Profitable’, “Pictorial Photography’, 
‘Prize Contests’’, “Stereophotography’’, ““Adver- 
tisements of Interest”’, “Photographs, Unusual’, 
and so forth. 

As the subject-file grows, the list of subjects 
will naturally grow also. But keeping them 


arranged alphabetically solves any difficulty 
in quick finding, and by having the envelopes 
or filing-folders alphabetically arranged, it will 
not be difficult to file or find the material quickly. 
In this way the idea-file will soon be filled 
with ideas and furnish a desirable fund of useful 
information, for by systematically preserving 
ideas as you run across them in your reading, 
they thus become instantly available in time 
of need and prove an indispensable first-aid in 
your endeavors to understand photographic art. 
The value of such a file becomes all the more 
apparent when one considers that it can be 
made to work profitably at all seasons of the 
year, from all angles connected with one’s own 
plans and at a trifling expense for operation, 
but with amazing profit in ultimate results. 


Photography and the Summer-Camp 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


IHERE was a time, not so many 
years ago, when photography at 
a summer-camp was limited to the 
use of a few little box-cameras 
brought by boy or girl campers. 
Perhaps neither the campers nor the camp- 
directors were able to state specifically just 
what constructive work was done or could be 
done through photography. Now, however, 
there is a definite, helpful place for photography 
in the curriculum of every well-organised 
summer-camp. It is my purpose in this article 
to try to be of some service in pointing out the 
value of modern photography in the artistic, 
scientific and educational life of the average 
summer-camp. Obviously, I shall have to 
confine myself, more or less, to generalities; 
but what I have to say is based on fact. 
Before going into the matter of the place held 
by photography in the summer-camp, let me 
digress briefly to suggest a few types of cameras 
and equipment which may be used to advantage. 
Often the parents, and even the camp-directors, 
are at a loss to know what photographic equip- 
ment is best to give a boy or girl to take to camp. 
Virtually any standard make of camera is 
adapted to the requirements of camp-life. It 
really is not so much the type of camera as it is 
the price that can be paid and the photographic 
knowledge of the boy or girl. Obviously, a high- 
grade, expensive reflecting-camera is not suited 
to the camper who is not qualified to use it 





intelligently. Perhaps among the councilors or 
camp-directors such an outfit might be used 
successfully; but I venture to say that in most 
cases there are very few boys or girls who have 
the required photographic knowledge. There- 
fore, I shall confine myself to those cameras and 
equipments which I believe will best serve the 
average summer-camper. 

The well-known roll-film box-camera which 
requires no focusing or any adjusting is no doubt 
the best outfit for the younger boys and girls. 
Excellent pictures may be made with these 
cameras; and, really, all that is required is plenty 
of sunshine and a steady hand. An instruction- 
book is issued with each camera and the parents 
will do well to see to it that the boy and the girl 
understand clearly just what to do and what 
not to do with the instrument before leaving for 
camp. These box-cameras are reasonable in 
price and may be obtained to make pictures 
1544x244, 244x344, 24x44 and 34x44 
inches in size—all very popular with campers. 

Next we come to the folding vest-pocket 
cameras which make pictures 1544x2% and 
214 x 344 inches in size. In this group there is 
a great variety of models from very reasonable 
to very expensive outfits. Some do not have to 
be focused and are as simple as the box-cameras 
to manipulate; others are expensive, require 
focusing and considerable technical knowledge 
to use successfully. The advantage of the vest- 
pocket type of camera is that it is light, compact 
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and may be carried in its case on the camper’s 
belt or coat-pocket, thus leaving the hands free 
for climbing or other activity which requires 
both hands. In the better grade models the 
lenses are good enough to permit excellent 
enlargements to be made from any negatives 
which are of special interest or value. Here 
again, the matter of cost and skill of the boy or 
girl is the deciding factor in the selection. Per- 
sonally, my choice, after nearly eighteen years’ 
experience, is a 244x314 roll-film vest-pocket 
camera fitted with an F/6.3 anastigmat lens, 
a shutter having a maximum speed of 1/200 of 


grapher these offer a splendid selection; but for 
the average boy or girl they are apt to be a bit 
too complicated and heavy. However, for the 
councilors or camp-directors these outfits offer 
a splendid equipment for general camp publicity 
work. In this connection, let me suggest that the 
new and very effective amateur motion-picture 
cameras are worth consideration. Their manipu- 
lation is not beyond the skill of the average 
trained amateur photographer. 

Therefore, to sum up the matter of suitable 
cameras for the average boy and girl camper let 
me suggest a careful selection of any one of a 





BASKET-WEAVING 


PHEBE SHEAK 


FIRST PRIZE—CAMP OWAIS’SA 


a second and a belt carrying-case. With this 
equipment I have met nearly every outdoor, 
and many indoor, photographic problems under 
all conditions of light and motion. Moreover, 
from the negatives obtained with this little 
camera I have obtained splendid enlargements 
and lantern-slides. In short, it is, to my mind, 
the ideal camper’s outfit. There are less, and 
more, expensive equipments than mine; but I 
am well satisfied with my particular model. 
Incidentally, I lost it overboard in ten feet of 
water, pulled it up with a boat-hook, dried it 
carefully and it is still making good pictures. 
The last group of cameras includes the larger 
coat-pocket or hand-cameras which make pictures 
W4x44, 344x444, 24x4% and 84 x5. 
Here again, we have a great variety of models, 
and prices. For the trained amateur photo- 


number of good box-camera and vest-pocket out- 
fits which make pictures 154 x 214, 2144 x 3144 and 
214 x 414 inches in size. A good belt carrying- 
case or one with a shoulder-strap is important. 
In most cases, the developing and printing is 
done by professionals. Where camps are 
equipped with a dark-room they usually have 
good equipment and I will not go into the matter 
of darkroom-accessories here. Let me repeat 
that it is vitally important that the parents, 
camp-directors and councilors make sure that 
the boy or girl understands clearly how to insert 
the film, remove it, focus, set the shutter and 
make the exposure. I have said nothing about 
film-packs and plates. My experience suggests 
that roll-film is best to use in most cases and 
yields eminently satisfactory results. 

Now let us assume that we have the boy or 
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girl fitted out with the type of camera that he or 
she can use to advantage. We have invested 
money and time. What is to become of this 
investment? Will the boy or girl really derive 
something of permanent value from photography? 
My answer is yes; provided that the boy or girl 
attends a camp where there is an elementary 
course in photography or where, at least, some 
member of the camp-staff is qualified to teach 
the elementary artistic, scientific and technical 
applications of photography. Let me illustrate 
by what was done in several camps on Lake 
Winnepesaukee, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 
For a number of years, boys and girls who 
attended Camp Kehonka, Alton, New Hamp- 
shire (Miss Laura I. Mattoon, Director), Camp 
Wyanoke, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire (Walter 
H. Bentley, Director), Camp Kuwiyan, East 
Alton, New Hampshire (Miss Elizabeth D. 
Embler, Director), Camp Mishe Mokwa, West 
Alton, New Hampshire, (L. T. Wallis, Director) 
and Camp Owais’sa, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, 
(Mrs. Charles Stevens, Director), had brought 
cameras. Most of the pictures made were con- 
fined to snapshots of fellow-campers, a few 
views of the camp and very few serious attempts 
to make really good pictorial photographs. In 
the spring of 1924 the directors of the camps 
mentioned, discussed the problem of how to 
make photography of practical and artistic value 
in the educational work of the camp. At length, 





THROUGH THE TREES 
CHARLOTTE TYLER 
SECOND PRIZE—CAMP KUWIYAN 


they asked me for suggestions. I admit that my 
previous experience with photography in summer- 
camps had been very limited. However, we all 
faced the problem together and by mutual 
interest, co-operation and sincere effort were able 





SUNSET 


KATHERINE THOMPSON 


THIRD PRIZE—CAMP KUWIYAN 
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to show progress during the summer-camp 
season of 1924. 

What did we do? Well we announced that 
there would be an Inter-Camp Photographic 
Contest. Boy and girl campers only were eligible 
to compete. Directors and councilors were 
barred. We offered three prizes and several 
honorable mentions. They consisted of handsome 
silver-bowls, suitably engraved and were paid 
for by the camp-directors whose camps partici- 
pated or wished to participate in the contest. 
Circular letters were sent to all camps inviting 
members to prepare and send in good pictures in 
accordance with the rules and general suggestions. 
The rules were few in number and stated the 
importance of writing the contestant’s name and 
name of the camp on the back of each print; the 
size of print and mount which was acceptable; 
the closing-date of the contest; and the prizes 
and honorable mention awards which were 





GYPSIES HELEN HENSHAW 
HONORABLE MENTION—-CAMP KUWIYAN 





FAYETTE BARNUM 
HONORABLE MENTION-—-CAMP KUWIYAN 


THE LANE 


offered. Supplementary to the rules were sug- 
gestions with regard to the making of the pictures 
and the subjects which would be acceptable. 
Emphasis was placed on pictures of flowers, 
birds, and animals, camp-activities, pictorial 
records of hikes and trips to interesting places, 
good portraits of fellow-campers, the camp itself 
and views to be obtained from the camp. More- 
over, each camp-director was to have his or her 
own contest for pictures with which to illustrate 
next year’s camp-booklet or folder. Obviously, 
a camp-director cannot always be present to 
make pictures of some bit of camp-life; and it is 
the members of the camp who can make the best 
and the most interesting pictures because they 
are usually participants, and right at hand. 
Special emphasis was placed on the importance 
of teaching the boys and the girls the rudiments 
of pictorial composition. In short, they were 
asked to avoid having telegraph-poles squarely 
in the center of the picture; the horizon-line 
running up or down hill; the distortion of a face, 
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IN THE HILLS F. WARD 
HONORABLE MENTION—CAMP WYANOKE 


foot or hand by careless focusing; the printing 
of “washed-out”, thin negatives, due to under- 
exposure; the leaning forward or backward of a 
building, due to not holding the camera level, 
and the waste of time and material in trying to 
photograph a rapidly moving object too near the 
camera or at right angles. Yes, there were other 
things, too, which were mentioned to help the 
boys and the girls; and, as the closing-date of the 
contest arrived, many of the boys and the girls 
showed an amazing grasp of artistic fundamen- 
tals. The Inter-Camp Photographic Contest of 
1924 was a success, taking into consideration the 
fact that it was an experiment. The first prize 
was won by Camp Kuwiyan, and the second and 
third by Camp Kehonka. Honorable Mentions 
were awarded to members of Camp Kuwiyan, 
Camp Owais’sa, and Camp Mishe Mokwa. 
Camp Wyanoke participated but did not win an 
award. The judges consisted of three qualified 
persons who had no connection whatever with 
any summer-camp, and their decisions were final. 

The Inter-Camp Photographic Contest of 1925 
was conducted along virtually the same lines as 
that of the preceding year. Some minor changes 
were made to meet local conditions. The matter 
of eligible subjects was made clearer and limited 
in number; informal talks on photography were 
given at some of the camps by outside speakers 
who illustrated their remarks by showing 
examples of what to do and what not to do. 
There was greater interest shown and more 
cameras were in evidence. The prizes were 
supplied by the camp-directors as before. The 
first prize in the 1925 contest was won by Camp 
Owais’sa and second and third prizes by Camp 
Kuwiyan. Honorable Mentions were awarded 
to members of Camp Kehonka, Camp Owais’sa, 
Camp Kuwiyan and Camp Wyanoke. The 
evidence of increased artistic knowledge and 


photographic technique was apparent. It was a 
source of satisfaction and pleasure to parents, 
camp-directors and councilors to note the 
progress made and, particularly, the benefit 
which was derived by the boys and the girls. 
The prize-winning and honorable-mention pic- 
tures each year were placed on public exhibition 
with full credit to the maker of each picture and 
the camp which he or she represented. 

Well, what does this all mean to the parents 
and to the boys and the girls? Does photography, 
as part of a summer-camp’s activities, really 
accomplish something constructive for the boy 
or girl and for the camp? My experience leads 
me to answer these questions in the affirmative. 
Why? Let me try to explain briefly. The 
intelligent use of a camera teaches the boy or the 
girl how to manipulate a delicate mechanism 
with care, how to protect it and how to meet the 





THE FALLS 
HONORABLE MENTION—CAMP WYANOKE 


WILLIAM SNYDER 
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LAKE-SHORE FLORENCE LOCKE 
HONORABLE MENTION—CAMP OWAIS’SA 


problems of exposure, motion and lighting with 
the particular lens-and-shutter equipment the 
camera may have. If nothing more was learned 
or done, the mastery of the camera is eminently 
worth while. To make pictures of trees, birds 
flowers and animals necessitates getting out of 
doors, into fresh air, sunlight and beauty. Eyes 
must be kept open, theoretical knowledge which 
has been gained must be applied and technical 
skill must be shown to make really good pictures. 
The rudiments of pictorial composition leads 
the boy and the girl to study the balance of light 
and shade; the position of clouds; their formation: 
the contour of the land; the reflections in the 
lake; the position of the canoe; the direction of 
the smoke from the camp-fire and the glories of 





GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
HONORABLE MENTION—CAMP OWAIS’SA 


ALL DRESSED UP 


sunrise and sunset. The Inter-Camp Photo- 
graphic Contest awakens the spirit of good 
sportsmanship, loyalty to the camp, eagerness to 
win and cheerfulness in defeat. From the camp- 
director down to the youngest camper photo- 
graphy has an appeal which nothing else can quite 
equal. By photography may be recorded the 
daily life and activities of the camp—the pag- 
eants, hikes, trips, frolics and, best of all, the 
friends. Then, too, every glimpse of lake or 
mountain, tree or flower, bird or animal becomes 
a thrill, a delight and an incentive to record their 
beauty and appeal. And again how quickly the 





WATER-GRASS GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


HONORABLE MENTION—CAMP OWAIS’SA 


years come and go. What better or more con- 
vincing record of happy, care-free. days can be 
made than by photography? 

Photography is now being taught regularly in 
many of the leading schools, colleges and techni- 
cal institutions of the country. It combines art 
and science; it leads to an understanding of 
beauty in man and nature; and it often opens 
the way to a grasp of the splendid spiritual 
realities of life without which no boy or girl will 
ever attain complete success. Summer-camps 
are including photography in their courses of 
study; parents are giving their boys and girls 
good cameras; and best of all, the boys and girls 
are getting something out of life and nature 
which will lead them to greater accomplishments 
in the years to come. 
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Practical Kinematography 
HERBERT C. McKAY 


(Book Rights Reserved) 


Chapter XIII—Review-Work (Continued) 







photography on a_ par with 
draughting as an art? No, a thou- 
} sand times no! I believe it to be 
infinitely superior. In their mis- 
ij taken concept of art, photographers 
have essayed to invade the territory of the 
draughtsman, and even there they have demon- 
strated that in composition, in balance, in design, 
in lighting, in suppression of irrelevant detail 
and in the spirit of their art, draughting in any 
form could be equalled; but in their own proper 
field—which has never been thought of as art— 
they have excelled and will excel the most minute, 
the most painstaking draughtsman who ever 
lived. Through photography we have reached a 
pinnacle of art heretofore undreamed of. 

Now what is art? And what is its application 
to this work? First, art is the possession not 
of a class; but of a nation. Graphic art is a 
delineation of some object which will carry to 
the world a definite message. Mind you, its 
message is not to the artist, the hobbyist, the 
faddist, the extremist, but to The World. That 
means the farmer, the merchant, the newsboy! 
You may survey the most wonderful painting 
in the world and exclaim over the color, the tech- 
nique and the whatnot; but if a topical reel of 
scenics were to be exhibited next door it would 
draw one hundred to the painting’s one. When 
art or anything else for that matter becomes so 
technical and so complex that it no longer 
bears its message to the world it has become 
abortive. Should an artist read this work I 
know that he will sneer in contempt at the idea 
of submitting art to the judgment of what he 
will call the “‘uneducated masses”. But I say 
to you, Sir Artist, that until art is once more 
so simplified that it bears its message to and 
is appreciated by these same masses, art will 
not be accorded in the world that position 
which its nature should demand. True art is 
essential to life, and the truth of this is attested 
by the popularity of the kinema. The appeal of 
the modern motion-picture is not a salacious 
nor a criminal one as many rabid reformers would 
have us believe. It is not one of novelty! It 
is the appeal of the art of the common people to 
those people. It is without a doubt an art; 
and, as an art, which reaches the nation as a 
whole, it deserves the admiration and deference 


due an art which has never yet been equalled. 
The utility, the excuse for the existence of any- 
thing, is its capacity to render service. 

The kinematographer of today is a craftsman 
proud of his work. He knows that he is an artist 
and he knows that he is enthroned in the hearts 
of the nation through his work. Reubens, 
Rembrandt, Gainsborough, Pericles, the masters 
of art in times past and in all ages were not 
Bohemians. They were in their own estimation 
craftsmen, proud of their work and proud of their 
ability to render, in their various media, objects 
of nature in their most natural aspects. Did 
they dream of high art? Did they produce work 
unintelligible to the masses? No. The principal 
fault of these old masters was that they were far 
from masters. Their work was done to please 
and propitiate nobles and clergy. They were not 
masters; but servants. They had not the vision 
of the modern motion-picture producer. Their 
work was largely religious. Now we _ should 
expect the personages of the New Testament to 
be persons of a Semitic cast of countenance. 
Do we find delineations of the, at that period, 
disliked Jew? Far from it! The German artist 
painted a German Christ and German apostles; 
each artist reproduced these holy and venerable 
men and women in the types of his own race. 
Would an American audience of today accept 
an Egyptian picture enacted by actors undeni- 
ably Irish? Now, it is impossible to convert the 
artists; but, kinematographers, remember that 
the chemistry which reduces silver is not. inferior 
to the chemistry which produces pigments, and 
remember that although the artist condemns ‘the 
lens in our cameras he would be placed at some 
disadvantage did he but lack the lens in his eye. 
Stand up and face the world! Be proud of the 
fact that you are what you are. Time will place 
its approval upon your work, and the ages to 
follow will recognise that our art is the highest 
development of art which has ever been known 
up to this time! 

My patient friends! Have you borne with me, 
or have you skipped some pages? I do not know 
that I blame you; but this vaunted and child- 
ishly self-assumed superiority of draughting 
irritates me, not by its existence, which is to be 
expected; but because of its acceptance by 
masters of the camera who should have too much 
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BY THE RIVER 





Ww. C. SWETT 


HONORABLE MENTION—MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 


knowledge, too much pride and too much inde- 
pendence to notice it! Now let us return to a 
discussion of the scenic film. 

When I digressed I was writing of the element 
of motion in the scenic film. The motion of 
water, the leaves swinging in a breeze, the 
waves of the sea, all are beautiful; but because 
man is vain, a figure should be introduced if 
possible. 

You who have tried to work out problems in 
still-photography, involving the introduction of 
a figure into landscape, know that it is a difficult 
problem, indeed. It is so difficult, in fact, that 
unless time is a factor of importance, I never 
deliberately introduce such a figure; but await 
the casual figure who will be appropriate. 

Suppose that you are filming a street in Seville. 
Just as you are ready to shoot, a party of tourists 
dressed in the latest mode walk down the street. 
Would you shoot? I sincerely hope not! Wait. 
If you can’t wait, try to obtain a girl dressed in 
the already rapidly disappearing holiday costume, 
and photograph the street as she walks away 
from you. In ordinary circumstances, the figure 
with its back to the camera is more effective in 
landscape-work than one coming toward the 
camera. The first belongs to the scene; it moves 


into the scene, taking the eye with it. There is 
an effect of unity. When the figure comes toward 
the camera, it tends to obstruct the eye; it causes 
a division of interest. The scene lies in the 
distance but the figure approaches the fore- 
ground. Finally, the departing figure is uncon- 
scious of the camera, but the approaching one 
seems to be, and usually is, decidedly aware of 
the existence of the camera. 

When a broad landscape is the subject, and 
such a casual figure cannot be expected, the 
figure may be introduced in the following effective 
but overworked manner. When the camera is 
set in motion, a figure dressed in costume appro- 
priate to the scene walks from beside the camera 
and stands at one side contemplating the scene 
being filmed. This may be varied in many ways, 
such as having a guide bring in a tourist and 
point out the scene. This, however, is rather 
obvious and does not make for the greatest 
degree of harmony in the presentation. 

So much for the how. Let us now consider 
the what. A landscape is usually sufficient unto 
itself; but, of course, locations which are hal- 
lowed by having been the scene of great events 
are even more interesting to us, and ofttimes a 
scene which has no particular claim to abstract 
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beauty is more acceptable to us by reason of 
such associations than would be an exquisite 
landscape. 

Purely natural scenery blends easily into that 
which contains specimens of the handiwork of 
man, and so leads us into the consideration of the 
subject of architgcture. Architecture as a sub- 
ject for films may run the gamut from the 
humble cottage of a peasant to the world’s most 
famous buildings. Typical scenes of foreign 
countries will include architecture as well as 
types, customs, and similar subjects. Thus the 
village will show us the typical residence of the 
middle classes. And so it goes. Architecture 
which is incidental should be treated in an 
incidental manner. On the contrary a famous 
building should be filmed with a care commen- 
surate with its fame. First the building as a 
whole should be filmed. Do not try to fill the 
frame, no matter how large the subject. Get 
away, give to your subject the charm of a setting. 
Let distance literally lend enchantment to the 
view. If it be a cathedral, show us the spires 
thrusting upward against a clouded evening sky. 
In this view do not try to show detail. Give an 
impression only; tell the story of the mass. 
Create an atmosphere which shall gild all of the 
following scenes. 

Then give us broad detail, the entrance, a 


JAMES M‘KISSACK, F.R.P.S. 


wing, and then you may descend to minute 
detail, perhaps a gargoyle, perhaps a statue 
upon a pinnacle; it may be the sculptured arch- 
way above the door. If you wish to include 
interior views, you may do so in reason; but do 
not try to show an extensive interior in one 
view. A wide-angle lens and a long shot will do 
nothing less than dwarf the subject and ruin the 
very impression you wish to create. Rather 
give us sketches of small portions of the interior, 
a vista of the cloister, the choir, a close-up of 
the altar and for impression, a view from the 
front of the building toward the altar. Figures 
introduced will help the impression of size. 

The story of a people would be incomplete 
if the scenery and architecture were not shown 
coupled with national costumes and customs. 
Is it not strange that those words so similar in 
sound and so different in meaning should be so 
often coupled in our thoughts and words? Per- 
haps it is that the costume worn is one of the 
obvious customs of a country. 

The older races do not, in regard to the lower 
classes, show that fickle attitude toward style in 
clothing which is such a prominent attribute of 
our country. There, a costume is a characteristic 
of a region, not of a period of time. Here we 
speak of the costume (style) of the spring of 1926; 
there, folk speak of the costume of Brittany. 
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These costumes of such quaintness and venerable 
antiquity are constant sources of interest to us, 
and the enterprising kinematographer will not 
fail to obtain striking examples. The world is 
changing, and even these people, to whom time 
means little, are gradually giving up the old and 
picturesque costume for the completely ugly 
modern style of dress. For this reason it is 
conceivable that the kinematographer may have 
to hire some people to hunt up heirlooms and 
don them for the picture; but even so, it is money 
well invested. 


As with costume, so with custom. There is, 


no country foreign to our own which does not 
have everyday customs which seem strange, 
indeed, to our eyes. Does the milkman drive 
his cow, or goat perchance, to the doors of his 
customers and there procure and deliver war- 
ranted fresh and undiluted milk? Surely the 
audiences in American theaters would like to 
see that! Now I do not believe that any value 
would be added to this work if I should write 
reams of definite examples; so with a few general- 
ities I shall leave this phase of the work. There 
will be industries, perhaps lace-making, which 
require delicate workmanship. Get a close-up 
of the workman’s hands at work. Spread the 
object all over the frame. Show us just how it 
is done. Then add a strip of the full figure or 
perhaps a medium close-up of the workman at 
his bench or table. Then some specimens of 
the completed work. Get the children at play, 
schools, methods of transportation, home-life, 
public life, industries, temples, and so forth. 
Each moment of daily life contains elements 
of interest for the home-keeping American who 
travels via ““The Movies”. 

Your story will not be complete without some 
native types. Aside from costume or such 
accessories as ornament and headdress, there 
are the racial types which will prove interesting. 
You may get the soft beauty of the young girl, 
with her lustrous eyes and rich warm coloring; 
then later you might get the grandmother, bent, 
toothless, wrinkled with parchment skin, so 
different from the truly magnificent manner in 
which our countrywomen keep their freshness 
and youth. 

Try to get a shot of three or four Bedouins 
outside a coffee-house door—shoot the abbot 
and monks in the Buddhist monastery—get a 
shot, close-up, of a half dozen boys watching 
a game—try to add color to your story by giving 
us glimpses of the emotions playing over the 
faces of those present. Thus you have in your 
travelogue the face of the land, the architecture 
of the country, the costumes of the people and 
their everyday customs and, finally, the people 


themselves. Now, when we have seen a full 
reel which incorporates these subjects, we shall 
have a fair idea of the everyday lives of the 
people portrayed. 

In this place I should speak of the fear of, and 
aversion to, the camera which is found in many 
people; but as I covered that in the last chapter, 
I will only call attention to its proper place, and 
pass on. 

A new discovery may be news or it may not. 
The news will show the man and the discovery; 
in brief, a single paragraph; but the magazine- 
reel will devote an entire page to it. Thus the 
man will be shown, his laboratory will be shown, 
the discovery will be shown and its technical 
description will be given, maybe illustrated by 
animated diagrams. Then the uses, novel and 
practical, of this discovery will be demonstrated. 
In short, every device which can be used to give 
a clearer idea of the man and his work is essential 
to the complete work. True, the editor will 
probably not accept all of the film; but you may 
be sure that he has favorably noted the care you 
have exercised in its preparation. 

Industrial films, such as are made for sales, 
instruction and advertising-purposes often con- 
tain elements which can be worked up into good 
films for the screen-magazine. Let us suppose 
that a manufacturer of ukuleles and guitars has 
asked you to make an industrial film for him. 
You will make this film, and then request per- 
mission to use portions of the film in a review- 
film. Such permission is usually given gladly; 
but it is almost invariably followed by questions 
as to including his trademark—he is seeking free 
advertising of tremendous value. Here is where 
your tact is necessary. If you make an industrial 
which displays the name of the manufacturer 
you may be sure that not only will the editor 
decline that film, but for some time will regard 
your offerings with suspicion. All free adver- 
tising is frowned upon. You will see such films, 
of course. If a certain editor wishes to accept a 
gift of a thousand dollars for inserting a film 
with such advertising-value in his review-film, 
that is up to him; but it does not follow that he 
will accept such film from you with the very 
natural suspicion that you have reaped the 
thousand dollars. You will frequently be offered 
just such propositions; but such transactions 
have a habit of leaking out and, if it becomes 
common knowledge that you have accepted cash 
for inserting such films in a review, you will be 
blacklisted and you might as well seek other 
employment. 

There are kinematographers who try all manner 
of methods to get by with this trickery. 


(To be continued) 
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“‘Stub’s"’ first composite photograph. It meant dollars to him 


Working One’s Way With the Camera 


JOHN HARRINGTON 


A|ANY pages have been written on 
4) how to make money with the 
camera by selling prints to mag- 
azines, advertising-houses and news- 
=) papers; but how many beginners, 
just passing into the ranks of advanced workers, 
can assert that they really have made enough 
money with their cameras to pay for the time 
and trouble involved? Certainly there is not 
enough compensation in the practice to entice a 
young man who is really in need of the hard 
cash to go into it with the confidence that he 
can make a tidy sum in a short time. It is 
this type of amateur whom the writer had in mind 
while preparing this article. 

Young and ambitious men who read _ this 
message, and who are skilful enough in picture- 
making to do satisfactory work in photographing 
groups, animals, and children; and in making 
copies, flashlights, architectural work and action 
pictures may rest assured that they are receiving 
information here that has been used remunera- 
tively by one who really needed funds. So this 
article is written in good part to help those who 
are in circumstances similar to those of the young 
man discussed herein. Photography was the 
means of giving him a start in life; and it will 
do just as much for others if they will get down 





to business and use their heads as well as their 
limbs, and will follow the advice of the many 
experienced workers whose written helps appear 
so often in PHoro-Era MaGazine. 

Not so many years ago there lived in Maine 
near the foothills of the White Mountains on a 
rocky farm forty miles from the nearest city 
a boy whose nickname was Stub. Almost 
constant life in the open, necessitated by such 
duties as driving the cow to pasture, daily, a 
distance of a mile or so, and jogging two miles 
to the post-office, several times a week, in addi- 
tion to walking a mile and a half five times a 
week to the little red school-house in the woods, 
naturally gave Stub an excellent opportunity 
to develop a love of nature in all its many garbs 
and moods. He not only did learn to love 
nature; but, happily, to such a degree that the 
charm has been growing on him ever since. 

In such circumstances, so vastly different from 
those of the city-lad, Stub found considerable 
time in which to think and build air-castles. 
This he really did, and a lot of it, for very seldom 
was a walk taken alone when a considerable 
part of the distance was not made with the 
boy engrossed in a dream, painting mental 
pictures of the day when he would be the proud 
possessor of an air-rifle, or a wooden velocipede, 
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and a few years later of some method of making 
money. Picking blueberries at five cents a 
quart; driving the horse for cultivating, at 
thirty-five cents a day, or selling the Utica 
Globe, once a week, at a net profit of twenty 
cents were not jobs that yielded a really heavy 
income; therefore, the reason for something 
bigger. 

The age of thirteen brought even more serious 
thoughts, but only a slight increase in income. 


$ 


every normal boy’s life. It is the age when 
environment is most effective. Then, if ever, the 
boy needs a guiding hand, the help of a kindly, 
watchful eye, and something worth while to 
keep him busy. At this age give him a real job 
to do; periodicals; real tools; good books; encour- 
age his athletic or other worth-while propensities; 
and make his home-life attractive, and you need 
not worry about his future. 

With Stub’s craving to get out and do big 
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JOHN HARRINGTON 


The possibilities of this type of picture are legion 


This age, however, was more productive on 
the whole, for Stub had become interested in 
picture-drawing; so much so that he made such 
ventures as buying watercolors, and material 
to make crayon-portraits, with the intention 
of doing salable work. He went so far in his 
study and practice as to make quite a creditable 
crayon-portrait; but aside from selling a fierce 
caricature of one of the town Yanks to the vic- 
tim’s greatest enemy for fifty cents and a narrow 
escape from being prosecuted, his investment and 
efforts brought him no immediate recompense. 

The age of adolescence is the critical period of 


things came his transformation; the pressure of 
determination became so strong that the decisive 
step was taken, and then he was in high-school, 
the meanwhile keeping house for his grand- 
father who was the night-watchman in the 
village-mill two miles from Stub’s own home. 
“Keeping house” is a decidedly correct term, 
for it involved cooking, washing, and every 
other vicissitude of housework; for he was 
“chief cook and bottle washer” all by himself, 
most of the time, as his grandfather was a 
widower. 

We will not elaborate much further on this 
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introduction; but will hurry along to the point 
where the reader will understand the reason 
for including this article in a _ photographic 
magazine. , 

Stub’s roughing-it experience had given him 
certain physical qualifications which so helped 
him in school as a member of the track, baseball, 
and football teams, that these, combined with a 
mediocre amount of horse-sense enabled him to 
eventually leave the academy with a diploma 
in his fist and a burning desire to go through 
college. 

How to do it was the enigma. That ever- 
present something called “‘opportunity” bobbed 
up in the form of a photographic magazine that 
somehow found its way into Stub’s hands— 
and the idea was born! (Incidentally, the mag- 
azine was PHoto-Era.) Why not buy a camera 
and snap his way through? A snap! The next 
thing was to buy. A Fourth of July Celebration 
in which he won §$.75 in a potato-race; earned 
$2.50 pitching a game of ball in the a.m. and 
drew $4.00 in the p.m. as his share of a purse 
for playing on another winning team presented 
another opportunity, with the result that in 
exactly one week the coveted outfit was in his 
possession, all the way from Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

It was only a box-camera; but with every cent 
he owned invested in the contrivance no pictures 
should be wasted, consequently, the first “snap” 
of Stub’s career was for profit. Absurd probably, 
but nevertheless true, thirty cents was charged 
for two of the most insipid looking pictures of a 
pet calf and its owners, one, two, three, that you 
ever saw. 

Well, let’s goon. By fall Stub owned his third 
camera and was touring the nearby towns on a 
real bicycle of his own, specialising in school- 
groups, although no subject was turned down 
when an opportunity arose to do business. 

Wasted plates galore, long rides with accom- 
panying repair expenses, breakage from headers 
on steep hills, and long delays in getting supplies 
soon convinced Stub that both his equipment 
and his methods must be improved, if he would 
pay his way through college. 

The winter was spent picking up cash, so that 
by spring a 5x7 Tele-photo Poco was bought 
second-hand for twenty-seven dollars. This, 
with Stub’s 4x5 folding-camera and his old 
faithful 4x5 box-camera, together with a 
certain amount of knowledge of photography, 
resulting from rather persistent study, gave 
Stub a good working background, with the 
result that by fall of his twenty-first year he 
found himself entering the college campus 
carrying an enormous amount of luggage, ninety 
per cent. of which was photographic equipment. 


As his only cash capital, after books, furniture, 
and other necessities were bought amounted to 
forty dollars, it was evident that he would have 
to work the shutter at every opportunity. 
Fortunately, there were and are opportunities 
in every college, on every hand, and Stub took 
advantage of every one that he could. He 
began his program in a methodical manner; 
for he figured that in order to place himself in 
demand as a student photographer he must 
needs advertise with good pictures from the 
very start. 

For his first venture he made a picture of every 
college building from viewpoints different from 
any he had seen in the various college periodicals. 
In addition, Stub made a few pictures of the 
football-squad at work, and action-pictures on 
the tennis-courts. A respectable darkroom was 
rigged up in the dormitory basement, and in 
due season a set of pictures was mounted artis- 
tically, more so than was his wont, and arranged 
on a large bulletin board in the lower hallway with 
prices and everything pertaining to publicity 
printed thereon. Stub then expectantly awaited 
developments. 

Alas! You who have been through the mill 
know exactly what happened to that poor 
freshman’s display—those which were not stolen 
by sophomores became a target for apple-cores 
and grapes, so of course Stub had to proceed on a 
different tack. He decided to make a canvass 
of all the students while in their rooms during 
the evening-hour.. As there were several dormi- 
tories, it required some time to make the rounds, 
probably two weeks at least. The results were 
far better than he had contemplated; firstly, 
in the matter of orders, and secondly, in that 
he became acquainted with a large number of the 
students, and thus placed himself in a position 
to receive individual orders, groups, flashlights 
and so forth. And so a beginning was made 
which, in spite of a lot of time spent in playing 
football, rapidly developed into a fair business. 

By being on the alert to attend every evening- 
spread, picnic, and other class-affair; and by 
making pictures of the athletic coaches and 
teams, as well as the most popular athletes, 
Stub earned during the fall term over two 
hundred dollars! The winter and spring terms 
were fully as remunerative, the winter-term 
bringing in a lot of flashlight work. So, by the 
end of his first year in college Stub had earned 
enough with his cameras to pay all expenses 
except his board and this item was attended to 
before the summer was over. 

The most feasible plan to earn money during 
the vacation-months of summer seemed to be 
that of using the camera, consequently the 
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FIGURE 3 


{ display photograph which is sure to be popular in summer camps 
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A postcard idea that was very profitable 


old bicycle was overhauled and equipped with 
devices to carry two cameras and a lot of auxil- 
iary material. Stub mapped out a schedule 
that included covering several villages, two 
boys’ camps, and many farmhouses here and 
there. The procedure to introduce his work 
to the villagers, whenever he visited a town, 
was similar to the method used at college, viz.: 
a set of attractive views of the most important 
streets and beauty-spots was made and mounted. 
With such a set it was not a difficult matter to 
interest the people, as he called at the different 
houses. Asa result, Stub either placed a number 
of orders for the pictures already made or he 
found many an opportunity to photograph 
houses and children; yes, and animals, groups 
and a large variety of other subjects. Whenever 
he heard of a proposed picnic, or camp-meeting, 
or outing of any kind, if he thought it worthwhile 
to go, Stub was there, ready for business. Sep- 
tember 10 found Stub back in college with a bank 
account of over $200, all expenses paid to date, 
and the possessor of a valuable photographic 
experience. 

It was during his last two years of college-life 
that Stub departed from the old routine of work, 
and proceeded along more original methods of 
his own. He believed that by developing 
something novel that could be sold at a lower 
price than mounted pictures and with just as 
much profit he could increase his returns much 
faster. The first product of Stub’s experiment- 
ing was the composite football-picture illustrated 
here. Separate pictures of the team and the 


football were made in such proportions as would 
permit of placing the team-picture on the 
football-picture for recopying as illustrated in 
Figure 1. The copy was made by placing the 
composite picture in a printing-frame and copying 
out of doors on a Stanley plate, and of such 
size as would permit of printing on postcards. 
The necessary lettering was done on the card- 
board mount before placing the combination 
in the frame. These cards proved to be big 
sellers at ten cents each, and, despite the low 
price, more profitable on the whole than mounted 
pictures at a higher price. 

Other combinations were tried successfully 
during the year, and when the next vacation— 
summer—came along, Stub put his new ideas to 
profitable use again. His best sellers at this 
time proved to be composite pictures of farm- 
views made up for the larger farmers. An 
initial charge was made for each negative, 
another charge for the time involved in making 
up the dummy, and then ten cents each for 
postcards and loose prints. See Figure 2 for 
an illustration. To make such a picture, the 
separate pictures were mounted on cardboard, 
care being used in regard to proportion in order 
that the combination would reduce to approxi- 
mately postcard size. Some of Stub’s combina- 
tion-pictures were copied to 5x7 size, as many 
of the campers whom he photographed preferred 
that size for their albums. Summer-camps 
proved to be the best sources of business on this 
type of picture, whether in postcard, or 5x7 
size. See Figure 3. 
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FIGURE 5 JOHN HARRINGTON 


A record print; but a tery popular souvenir 
picture for the class of 1912 


A church-and-pastor combination consisting of 
a picture of a church and another of its pastor, 
neatly mounted on a card with simple frame 
lines and lettering, was another part of the 
system; but was not printed on post-cards. 
After the combination was carefully arranged 
and the lettering and lines made in ink on the 
mount,.the dummy was copied, samples run off 
and mounted, and then a canvass of the whole 
village made, the pictures selling at 35 cents each, 
mounted, or twenty cents each, unmounted. As 
usual, the canvass worked as good advertising, 
for a large number of jobs opened up in the 
form of home-photography of one kind or 
another which proved to be profitable. 


Probably the most popular product of all such 
experiments was the “Harry Lord Souvenir’. 
Lord, as the baseball world will remember, was 
a former Red Sox star, and later on, guardian of 
third base for the Chicago White Sox. His 
name was on everybody’s lips at the time in the 
small village of Kezar Falls, his native town, 
so of course everyone there wanted a card. 
The illustration, Figure 4, shows how simple it 
was to work up such a picture, three different 
pictures being collected, then arranged on a large 
sheet of cardboard, lettered and then copied. 
This card proved to be such a seller that Stub 
had to spend several days in printing up enough 
to keep the local stores supplied. 

Anyone familiar with college or even academy 
life knows something of the intense nature of 
class-spirit, and’ to what extent a loyal group 
of fellows will go in order to attract attention 
to its class. Such a stunt as Figure 5 illustrates 
is one that goes down in the annals of any 
class history as one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of its sophomore year. This picture, 
although not a model of good photography, 
was very popular, especially as it was on the 
market, so to speak, even before the letters were 
removed by the workmen. Such a picture as 
this is just the kind that the college man wants 
in his scrapbook, and right here it is well to 
suggest that the fellow who starts out with the 
idea of earning his way at college should make 
it a point to begin early to convince his prospects 
that a souvenir scrapbook is a most useful and 
interesting adjunct to a real college experience. 
This is a strong feature to advertise and should 
be played up early in the year. It is not a 
bad idea either for the photographer himself 
to be prepared to supply such books. 

Although Stub’s flashlight apparatus was very 
simple, it was sure-fire. It consisted of a card- 
board box-cover, three inches deep by twelve 
inches long by eight inches wide, with a wooden 
handle one foot long. The cover was fastened 
to one end of the handle by a nail which was 
driven through the middle of one side. The 
opposite side of the cover was detached in order 
that the smoke could go upward rather than 
downward and outward. As constructed, one 
side of the cover held the powder; the inner side 
of the cover top served as the reflector, and 
the two ends served to hold in the flash and thus 
concentrate it. A small wisp of absorbent cotton 
rolled between the palms for a few seconds served 
as a fuse. If any of you try this simple, but 
effective device, you should flatten the inner 
end of the fuse so that the powder will hold 
it down easily. You should permit enough 
fuse to project over the edge so that your match 
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FIGURE 6 JOHN HARRINGTON 


An old print before copying 








FIGURE 6A JOHN HARRINGTON 


The same picture as Figure 6 after being copied 
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flame will ignite the end only, rather than 
come in direct contact with the powder. 

Stub was very much in demand with his 
flashlight apparatus, for there were any number 
of “spreads” in individual rooms during the 
winter term; and, besides, there were minstrel 
groups, class-functions, and so forth; and besides 
these, it is safe to say that virtually every room 
in the dormitories was flashed with its inmates 
engaged in serious study—for the time being— 
or having a little musical jamboree, or engaged 
in an hundred and one other activities that would 
prove interesting as souvenirs in the years to 
be. See Figure 9. 

One amusing incident in particular will serve 
to show how much Stub and his flash were in 
demand: A group of sophomores, true to tradi- 
tions, had decided that something really “wild 
and woolly” should be done to prove their 
supremacy over the freshmen. They did it by 
carrying out a very strenuous all-night program 
of abductions, sousings, and so forth, and as an 
interlude for themselves only, a chicken-feed 
was prepared at 2.30 in the morning, and Stub 
was made another freshman goat by being 
pulled out of a warm bed and given orders to 
photograph the group of hen-roost raiders with 
their undressed spoils, fifteen chickens all told. 
Whether it was stage-fright, or lack of preparation, 
or simply a lingering drowsiness that caused the 
blunder, we cannot say; at any rate, when the 
two plates were developed, one bore no trace 
at all of an image, and the other seemed to 
indicate that a whole poultry farm had been 
robbed, for it showed a collection of fowl thirty 
strong! Was Stub disappointed because of his 
double exposure? You bet! But picture his 
astonishment when on showing it to the sopho- 
mores they were so delighted over the oddity 
that their orders far surpassed his fondest 
expectations. 

Stub’s flashlight-pictures would have been 
considerably better and his profits larger had 
he been more familiar with the advantages of 
certain kinds of plates over the one kind that 
he had been using for all classes of work, which 
plate was a rather contrasty brand. With 
panchromatic, or several others of the fast 
plates or films now on the market, such picture- 
work can be improved very much over the kind 
of work that Stub turned out. 

As the young man gained in experience, during 
his vacation-work, he took on more difficult 
jobs such as speed photography and copying 
faded photographs. He would agree to make a 
copy from any old faded print that should be 
far superior to the original, and he made good 
by using the right kind of plate, usual process, 





FIGURE 7 JOHN HARRINGTON 


This type of greeting card is easily made—simply a 
touched up photograph tipped on a cover-paper 
folder. Everything is done by hand. 


and a strong, even light, preferably in the shade 
out of doors. Figures 6 and 6A illustrate what 
can be done with the apparently impossible 
when the workman knows how. The principal 
points to remember when copying such prints 
are these: If the original is normal in tone and 
contrast, 7.e. not faded, use a normal plate or 
film such as, for example, the Standard Orthonon 
plate or the Commercial Ortho film, and expose 
enough only, in an even light, to secure all of 
the detail of the original. Don’t overexpose! 
Pages could be written on the ins and outs of 
copying, but in this article we are not emphasis- 
ing the technical side of photography. 

If the original is flat—lacking in contrasts 
but normatin tone, or if it is faded, use a contrasty 
plate or film such as the commercial, or the 
process. If the original is contrasty but nermal 
in tone—not faded—use a softer-working=¥plate 
or film such as the portrait, or, if you must use 
a harder grade, overexpose a bit and be careful 
not to over-develop. If the original is con- 
trasty, and faded in places, you must use a 
process plate or film, in order to increase the 
strength of the detail in the faded areas. 

In every case, a developer should be used that 
will work with, not against, the action of the 
plate or film. For instance, in general you should 
not use a contrast-giving developer with a soft- 
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FIGURE 8 JOHN HARRINGTON 
A profitable Christmas card 





FIGURE 9 JOHN HARRINGTON 
A college good time. This type of picture is popular with students 
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working plate, nor a soft-working developer with 
a process plate (hard-working plate). 

In Stub’s senior year, when Christmas was 
approaching, he tried a rather original series of 
greeting-cards, each of which was made by 
lettering a greeting on a picture of one of the 
buildings, and copying after double-mounting 
it. Prints were made on double-weight paper 
and tipped on to rather good quality cover- 
paper. The strongest feature of this innovation 
was the fact that the faculty members too, proved 
to be good buyers. Envelopes were supplied with 
the cards and the card, complete, sold for thirty- 
five cents. Figure 8 illustrates a simple but 
popular form of greeting card to use at college. 

Since those days Stub has worked out quite a 
number of unique photographic greeting-cards, of 
which an illustration of one appears in this article. 
Figure 7 was made quite attractive by staining the 
print with yellow Japanese dye. The verse was 
lettered on the print before copying. Each sender 
of the card signed his or her name in ink, or had 
it engraved or hand-lettered, as preferred. There 
are any number of possibilities in this field. 

There was one composite picture in particular 
that we should like to have included in this 
set of illustrations; but the negative has dete- 
riorated too much to give a good print. It was 
a picture that appealed to class-spirit and was 
one of the most popular post-cards that Stub 
originated in college; a big seller at ten cents 
each. It consisted of a picture of a huge bull 
dog, the class mascot, around which the leading 
class athletes were grouped, several leaning 
against the dog, and several seated on the floor 
at his feet. The combination was made by 
making a photograph of the dog against a 
white background. The athletes were then 
photographed separately in such poses as would 
permit, when they were cut out, of sticking them 
on to the dog photograph. As they were made 
to appear much smaller than the dog, the effect 
was quite unusual. The combination occupied 
the upper two-thirds of the picture and the class 
yell the lower third, the whole thing being made of 
such proportions as would reduce to postcard size. 


The ideas outlined in this article are not 
exaggerations. They were worked out in a 
practical manner, and they will work today. 
There is money in photography, and especially 
so if the photographer can work out new ideas, 
or adapt old ideas to modern demands. Al- 
though no professional skill is required to make 
salable pictures; yet, as is common in everything 
else, the fellow who earns more is the fellow who 
knows more, and remember this, it is the unusual 
that makes the big hit. 

This article describes something of the expe- 
rience of one who was in no better position to 
make a success with the camera than the legions 
of others who are in similar circumstances and 
looking for a means of getting ahead in the world. 
Don’t spend valuable hours wondering whether 
you can do it, but instead, spend that same 
amount of time in doing it, for if you really desire 
to earn an education by means of your camera 
you can earn it. 

[Those of our readers who may be led to 
question our judgment in using some or all of 
the illustrations in Mr. Harrington’s article 
may be interested to know that ““Mr. Harrington”’ 
is a pseudonym and that this article was written 
by a well-known pictorialist whose pictures have 
won honors at many exhibitions and in many 
competitions. His article was written with the 
desire to help others and to tell them how they 
may earn an education with a camera. We 
believe in featuring the work of the leading 
pictorialists, in text and in illustration; but we 
also believe that the straightforward, practical 
and inspirational article has its place, even when 
the much condemned record picture is used for 
illustration. What is more, pictorial photo- 
graphy is but a very small part of the art and 
science of photography. It has its rightful and 
honored place; but who shall say that photo- 
graphy in medicine and science is not fully as 
important to the world as photography at 
salons? Who shall say that photography of the 
heavens above and of the seas below is not 
contributing more to the knowledge of man than 
a photographic exhibition?—Eprror] 











Out-o’-Doors Photography in the Spring 


NEIL WAYNE NORTHEY 


HE real camera enthusiast is up and 
going regardless of seasons; but if 
there is one time more than another 
which fills him with eagerness and 
: offers unusual opportunities for 
pictures it is spring. When Nature awakes from 
her winter’s sleep and begins to put on her new 
spring suit of reds and greens and other tints, 
stolen from the rainbow, it is the signal for her 
children of the woods, waters and fields to 
hustle around and make up for lost time. Last 
year’s nests must be repaired or new ones built; 
the dens of the earth-dwellers must be cleaned 
out and refurnished with a fresh bed before the 
arrival of Mr. Stork; even Mr. Bass and Mr. 
Trout can be seen preparing a watery home to 
which they will later lead the mother of the 
species. Old Man Winter gets rather rough at 
times, and causes a lot of work. If the camera 
has lain idle during the cold months, this is a 
good time to dust it off. 

First, we want to make sure that the shutter 
is working perfectly; and, if there is any repair- 
work to be done, it should be attended to. 
Equipment should be gone over and new articles 
added, if needed. A supply of fresh films or 
plates, paper and chemicals will be necessary. 
In short, everything should be in readiness so 
that when the time arrives for the first excursion 
into the open, nothing will be forgotten. This 
preparation should also include inspection of 
the camp-outfit and equipment; for the outdoor- 
photographer will wish to visit a different 
place each trip if possible, probably spending 
the week-end, as this will offer more oppor- 
tunities for pictures than a permanent camp. 

It is a good plan to include a large knapsack 
in the equipment, a second-hand one such as 





may be procured for a few cents at any so-called 
“army store” is ideal. These usually contain 
several pockets, which are suitable for carrying 
extra plateholders or films, extra lenses and 
rayfilters, flashlight-equipment or magnesium- 
ribbon, a pocket-flashlight over which a piece 
of ruby cloth has been tied—or better yet, 
make a red screen to cap over the lens of the 
flashlight, which may be easily removed when 
the light is needed for camp use—some stout 
cord for various uses, a telescopic drinking-cup, 
note-book and pencil to take data, a compass, 
if the photographer is visiting country that is 
new to him, a waterproof match-box (filled), a 
snake-bite and first-aid kit, a large size focusing- 
cloth (3 x 6 feet), and other small articles which 


the outdoor-photographer may need. If these 
things are kept in the knapsack in the home, 
nothing will be forgotten and much time will be 
saved when preparing for a trip. In the field, 
the knapsack is handy to carry the lunch. 

Those who do not use a focusing-camera may 
think that the focusing-cloth is superfluous; but 
I find many uses for mine. Sometimes, it is 
used as a background when _ photographing 
small, light-colored objects; at other times it is 
used as a protection from wet ground, making 
an ideal waterproof pad on which to sit at lunch- 
time; or it may be used as a wind-break while 
one is eating; one of its greatest uses is as a rain- 
cape. If desired, a circle the size of the neck 
may be cut out of the edge in the center cn one 
of the long sides, and either bound or a narrow 
collar attached, and fitted with a button and 
buttonhole. Or it will serve very well with 
only the button and buttonhole. This feature 
is also a big help when focusing the camera in 
windy weather; simply throw the cape forward 
over the head and camera and hold it beneath 
the camera with the left hand. This leaves the 
right hand free to make adjustments, and that 
part of the cloth which is ordinarily thrown 
loosely over the head, and which causes a lot of 
trouble by flapping around in the breeze, is held 
in place with the fastening around the neck. 
If one is caught out in a sudden spring down- 
pour, the waterproof cape is adequate protection 
for the photographer and outfit. If it is made 
of waterproof balloon-silk, dyed black, the focus- 
ing-cloth occupies a place in the knapsack little 
larger than a good-sized sandwich. 

Another important article in the outfit of 
anyone photographing in the spring, is a ray- 
filter. Better still is a panchromatic plate with 
a screen. In early spring, colors are changing 
constantly, and a picture without true color- 
tones and gradations holds little attraction. 
For ordinary work orthochromatic plates and 
films, with a 3-time screen, will be satisfactory 
provided exposure and development are handled 
right. Give plenty of time to the exposure 
at least double that the exposure-tables or meter 
call for; that is, multiply the exposure by 4, 5 
or even 6 for a 3-time screen, and then develop 
with a weak developer. This will reduce con- 
trasts, which are so prevalent in the spring 
because of the multiplicity of colors, and will 
give a thin, brilliant negative. 

The first signs of color in the dull landscape 
is usually observed in the reds, yellows and 
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intermediate shades of the bark of trees and 
shrubs. The swamps grow colorful with bursting 
buds even before a leaf is seen. Soon the buds 
creep from their protecting sheaths, the beau- 
tiful dun yellow of the willows brightens to a 
soft yellow-green and then to a darker green; 
and, finally, flowers of many kinds add their 
brilliant hues to the scene. The result is great 
contrast, which requires special methods and 
care in details, if satisfactory work is done. 

Landscapes are not, however, the only attrac- 
tion to the outdoor-photographer. On every 
hand birds chorus their joy, and wild life takes 
on the activity of the trees and flowers, encour- 
aged by the mellow young sunshine. The 
scenes tempt one to include too much territory 
in his exposures, at first, and the result is likely 
to be disappointing. It is better to choose a 
single point of interest, such as a pair of birds 
busily engaged in nest-building, a plant or bush 
bursting into leaf or bloom, or a grizzled old 
tree which shows the mark of many a hard-fought 
battle with the elements, and then make the most 
of the individual subject. 

In the springtime the study of clouds is par- 
ticularly alluring, and they add immeasurably 
to an outdoor-scene. This is a good time of 
year to make some cloud-negatives for use in 
printing in other views where clouds are lacking. 
For this work ortho plates or films are necessary, 
and must be used with a light-filter. When 
making cloud-negatives it is best to work from 
an elevation in order that trees and other high 
objects may be eliminated from the sky, as 
nothing should show above the horizon or sky- 
line. It is best to make a number of cloud- 
negatives, selecting various formations and 
lightings, and when a cloud is needed for a print 
with a blank sky one can be chosen which har- 
monizes in masses and shadings with the view. 
For example, the light should enter from a 
corresponding direction in the cloud-negative 
and the view, or the finished print would be 
unnatural. When printing in clouds, the sky 
is masked while the view is printed, and vice 
versa when the sky is printed. 

Another attraction in outdoor-photography 
is the making of camp-scenes. It matters not 
whether the camp is permanent or otherwise, or 
whether it is merely where the outers stopped for 
lunch; some kind of record will be wanted, and 
will increase in interest with each passing year. 
In fact, if the camp is temporary that is a greater 
reason that pictures should be made. Even the 
shades of night no longer force the camera into 
its case. With the help of flashpowder, or better 
yet for some effects, magnesium-ribbon, there is 
no limit to the number of views which can be 


made, this depending entirely upon the origi- 
nality of the campers. For average work I prefer 
magnesium-ribbon because it is portable and 
absolutely safe, and as it burns rather slowly it 
may be moved during exposure and thus gives a 
softer light-effect than flashpowder. However, 
if there is a possibility of movement of the sub- 
ject during exposure, flashpowder is the better. 

One of the most interesting kinds of outdoor- 
photography, and one which gives unequaled 
results from the standpoint of educational value, 
is the making of flashlights of wild life by means 
of a ‘“‘set’’ camera and flash at night. This 
requires little extra equipment, and the average 
person can easily rig up the set. The camera 
and flash are operated simultaneously by the use 
of a string running either across the trail of the 
animal or from a bait to which the string is 
attached. Electricity may be used to operate 
the device, and any number of ways are practical 
to make the contact; but this requires batteries 
and is therefore not so easily transported. 

To make scenes in which the softness and 
mellowness of spring is one of the greatest at- 
tractions, nothing gives quite the same atmos- 
phere as pin-hole photography. Of course, it 
has the undesirable feature of requiring long 
exposures, from two to ten minutes in most 
cases, depending upon conditions, and as there 
is more or less wind in the spring there is a like- 
lihood that the negative will show movement of 
trees. However, if the photographer has a 
piece of cardboard or metal in his knapsack 
containing a pin-hole in the center, which can be 
instantly substituted for the lens and shutter, 
he will find many opportunities to use it. As a 
usual thing, there is not the same dense blue haze 
covering the landscape in the spring as is in 
evidence in the fall after the smoke of forest and 
prairie fires has filled the air, and with the 
extremes of color it is a matter of working for 
softness rather than detail, as might be the case 
later. At any rate, pin-hole photography is a 
pleasing change from other methods; and, if 
the outdoorsman wishes, he can make from an 
old box for a few cents a camera any size he 
desires, if his regular camera is not large enough 
to satisfy his ambitions. A tripod is, of course, 
necessary to make an exposure with this type of 
camera. 

In the spring there should not be, and in most 
places there is not, any hunting permitted with 
guns, and photography offers a substitute which 
in some respects is more fascinating than the 
original. More skill and woodsmanship is re- 
quired to obtain a good picture of a wild animal 
than is necessary to kill it from a distance with a 
high-powered rifle. 
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Haste Makes Waste 


ITH the rapid development of Nature’s 

sumptuous charms, during the magic 
month of May, comes the desire of the naturalist, 
the artist and the camera-user to draw near to 
the great, throbbing heart of mother earth, 
who is willing to impart her secrets to her true 
disciples. The early spring was shabby in her 
dress of brown and gray. Suddenly, a south- 
wind blows and “Dame Nature steps forth like 
a queen in all her glory, strewing flowers and 
blossoms everywhere’. Small wonder, then, 
that the camerist is eager to change the scene of 
his restricted indoor-activities to the wide, open 
spaces—the woods and meadows. The picto- 
rialist, the tyro, the owner of an unused Christ- 
mas camera—all respond to the call, and the 
click of the shutter adds gaily to Nature’s 
music. While all this is a delight to hear and 
see, we cannot refrain from giving a few words 
of counsel. In his enthusiasm to explore the 
attractive regions of woods and meadows, and 
impatient in his desire to capture an alluring 
subject, the inexperienced camerist is apt to be 
hurried and make the exposure without having 
critically considered the appearance of his 
theme. A trial print from the resultant nega- 
tive may reveal signs of excessive haste, and 
cause him to regret that a very attractive subject 
was seriously marred by his neglect to choose 
the right viewpoint or a satisfactory lighting. 
The mistakes in composition are regretted as 
much by the intelligent novice as by the seasoned 
worker; nevertheless, the former can avoid a 
relatively larger number of disappointments by 
acquainting himself with the rules of artistic 
picture-making. One evening devoted to the 
perusal of a chapter on this subject, to be found 
in any one of the many admirable text-books, 
will yield him much practical information and 
enable him to avoid many mistakes so common 
to the beginner; although there is truth in the 
old saying that we learn by our mistakes. By 
and by, the worker will have cultivated his 
sense of discernment, so that he can quickly 
recognise a promising pictorial subject, and 
make it his own if conditions are right, or nearly 
so; for a satisfactory self-composed picture in 
nature is rare. As Winslow Homer, the Amer- 
ican landscape-artist used to say, in intentional 





monosyllables, “The rare thing is to know a 
good thing when you see it!” This truism may 
be applied indiscriminately to a person or object 
of genuine merit. In the October issue of 1925, 
we explained on this page how the discrimi- 
nating’ worker may take an interesting theme, 
study it carefully, select the most favorable 
viewpoint, consider the direction of the sun, 
look out for distracting highlights and intrusive 
objects, and finally build up a well-balanced 
and harmonious composition. The exercise of 
perseverance and patience are the prime attri- 
butes of success in the art of picture-making or 
in any worthy field of endeavor. Without 
preparation and the earnest application of true 
knowledge, no sustained success is possible. 
A riot of promiscuous exposures, oft repeated, 
may mean considerable exhilarating amuse- 
ment to the camerist. It also means a prodigious 
number of prints, with only an occasional 
satisfactory souvenir-snapshot in the aggregate, 
so that virtually the entire batch of prints 
represents wasted time, effort and material. 
There is also the added danger of the unrestrained 
enthusiast keeping up his fruitless, wasteful 
efforts to obtain a few satisfying snapshots, 
with the deplorable result that, overcome by 
his innumerable failures as a snap-shooter, he 
throws up his hands in despair and consigns his 
camera to a permanent resting-place. The 
verdict, therefore, would seem to be in favor of 
the beginner who, guided by common sense, 
approaches the task of getting camera-pictures 
with deliberation, acquires a knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of picture-making from 
some reliable text-book, easily available, or by 
consulting an experienced worker, otherwise a 
sympathetic salesman at a photo-supply store 
or a professional photo-finisher. Great will be 
the reward of the worker who adopts this course. 


le 


There are many pictorial workers who are 
ambitious to make prints by the fascinating 
and permanent bromoil-process, but who do not 
know that a prerequisite is the ability to draw 
correctly. To these workers we would earnestly 
recommend the Anson K. Cross method of draw- 
ing mentioned frequently in these pages. It is 
a self-taught method, simple, quick and inex- 
pensive. The results are astonishing. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoro-ErA Maaazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-ERA MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Puoto-Era Picture Exuisit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHotro-ErA MaGazine awards are announced. 

3. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pooto-Era Macazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for one year thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed February 28, 1926 


First Prize: Valentino Sarra 
Second Prize: Bruce Metcalfe. 
Third Prize: Walter E. Owen. 

Honorable Mention: Gustaf Andersson; S. B. Buck- 
ner, Jr.; E. M. Child; Chas. Clayton, Jr.; L. J. Creegan; 
May A. Fuller; Geo. M. Gerhard; J. K. Hodges; Leon 
Jeanne; U. Stephen Johnson; Hiromu Kira; Dr. K. 
Koike; F. A. Kunishige; Mrs. L. N. Lindsey; J. S. 
Loomis; William Ludlum; Louis R. Murray; Walter 
Rutherford; Henry Sill; Kenneth D. Smith; Maurice 
Smith; W. C. Swett; R. Estelle Thompson; Ralph R. 
Weddell; L. G. Wells; Albert Williams, Jr.; Wm. O. 
Yates. 


Subjects for Competition—1926 


“My Home.” Closes January 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes February 28. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closes March 31. 

“Table-Top Photography.” Closes April 30. 
“Artificial Light Photographs.” Closes May 31. 
“‘Miscellaneous.”” Closes June 30. 

“Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 

‘Real Sunrise and Sunset Pictures.” August 31. 
“Wild Flowers.” Closes September 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes October 31. 

“Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.” Closes November 30. 
“Interesting People and Places.” Closes Dec. 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 
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STILL-LIFE VALENTINO SARRA 


FIRST PRIZE—MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 











THE ARCHWAY 


Advanced Competition 


Tuat Valentino Sarra’s still-life, on the preceding 
page, is a masterpiece—original in conception and 
admirable in composition—every one who views it will 
admit. And what unpretentious, simple means the 
artist employed! They look as if the owner had just 
thrown them down carelessly, and an observing amateur 
photographer with an eye for the picturesque had 
appreciated the opportunity and unhesitatingly con- 
verted the scene into a permanent picture. Such, 
however, was not the case; for Mr. Sarra, with true 
artistic instinct, created the picture, and his resource- 
fulness, ability and skill are hereby acknowledged. 
The objects are not only grouped with superb judg- 
ment, but lighted in an effective manner. The low tone 
suits the subject admirably. 

Data: January 10, p.m.; light used was 5 inches of 
daylight at bottom of window-shades; Graf Convertible 
Lens F/7144-814 inch; stop, F/8; 3 minutes; Agfa Film 
Pack; metol-pyro; print, Wellington Bromide. 

A judiciously chosen viewpoint enabled Bruce 
Metcalfe to produce an exceptionally pleasing result— 
“The Archway”. The light is so well and skilfully 
distributed, that it recedes from the immediate fore- 
ground in a well-regulated crescendo to the culminating- 
point in the extreme distance, the corresponding arch- 
way at the other end of the brilliantly lighted court. 


BRUCE METCALFE 
SECOND PRIZE—-MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 


This is a master-stroke. Thus we have in this picture 
a long scale of gradations, a well-rendered perspective 
and the human element discreetly introduced. ‘“The 
Archway” is a close second to Mr. Sarra’s still-life in 
this highly successful competition. 

Data: Made in Toronto, Canada; April, 1925; late 
afternoon; sunny; 4 x 5 view-camera; 7)4-inch anastig- 
mat; stop, F/6.3; 1/5 second; plate developed with 
Rhytol; enlarged on Defender Velours Black. 

In an “Old-World Profile’, Walter E. Owen may 
have had in mind a similarly treated profile, ““Fabiola’’, 
by Henner, which hangs in the Musée du Luxembourg, 
Paris. That painter's works are characterised by 
violent contrasts—strongly lighted female heads or 
figures placed in extremely dark settings. In the 
present case, the lighting impresses me as artistic and 
as effective—perhaps, even more so—as that of the 
French painter. Higher praise, I know not how to 
bestow. The face of the model is indicative of fine 
traits well expressed by the artist, and this “head and 
shoulders” is admirably set into the picture space. 

Data: Made at Brooklyn Institute Studio; Novem- 
ber, 6 p.m; two 1000-watt and one 500-watt lamps; 
8x 10 Eastman Studio Camera; 16-inch Smith Semi- 
Achromat lens; stop, F/11; 3 seconds; Eastman Par 
Speed; Rodinal; Kallitype coated on No. 3 Whatman’s. 


Witrrep A. FRENCH. 
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AN OLD-WORLD PROFILE 


Snapshot by Snapshooter 


HavinG used a camera for forty years and edited a 
photographic journal since 1905, I am naturally inter- 
ested in the discussion of the term “snapshooting’’. 
Now whereas a gun is loaded, charged or shotted, a 
camera is filled or, as we amateurs prefer to say, loaded, 
i.e., with either plates or film. Therefore, the camera, 
like a gun, is ready to be discharged or snapped by its 
user, a snapshooter, and the result is a snapshot. It 
does not matter whether the word snapshoot is derived 
from snapshot or vice versa. The tenses of the verb 
are snapshoot, snapshooting and snapshot; not snap- 
shot, snapshotting and snapshotted. It is conjugated 
like the verb “to shoot”. Similarly, it is ““snapshooter”, 
not “‘snapshotter”’. 

Originally, the word snapshot was snap-shot, later 
conforming to the modern tendency to solidify com- 
pound words and becoming a single word. It is true, 
the habit of using these logical derivations is not 
universal; for some amateurs, photographic writers 
and newspapers employ the forms “snapshotting”’ and 
“snapshotter”. This is true in England, where one of 
the most popular photographic magazines conducts a 
continuous monthly competition for “Snapshotters”’, 
which means camera-users who “shoot” objects, 
scenes or persons, but have the exposed plates or films 
photo-finished, i.e., developed and printed by a pro- 


WALTER E. OWEN 
THIRD PRIZE—MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 


fessional expert exclusively. This particular publication 
does not use the terms “snapshotting’ or “snap- 
shotted”’, so far as I know; but should it find a need 
of the present and past participles, it would very 
likely prefer “‘snapshooting” and “‘snapshot”’. 

An American newspaper has the privilege to include 
in its vocabulary such terms as “snapshotting’’ or 
“snapshotted” or any others it sees fit, and there is 
no one to hinder it from so doing; but inasmuch as 
they are supposed to be associated with the practice 
of photography, they would seem to require the 
sanction of photographic authorities before they are 
regarded as good usage. Several photographic maga- 
zines in England and this country, including the one 
with which I am identified, recognise only the following 
constructions: snapshot (the noun) and snapshot (the 
verb), with its derivatives, snapshooting, snapshot 
(past participle) and snapshooter. 

Incidentally, they are partial to “kinematography”’, 
“kinematograph” (noun and verb), the abbreviated 
“kinema” (cinema) and “kinematographer’. For 
several years now the London Daily Mail and Morning 
Post—similar to the practice of PHoto-ErA MaGaziNE 
—have been using the popular term “kinema’’ instead 
of cinema, since it was discovered that it corresponds 
with the Greek root “kineo”, move. 

Witrrep A. Frencu in the Bos‘on Herald. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


ADVANCED WORKERS 











IN THE PERGOLA 


Advanced Competition—Miscellaneous 
Closes June 30, 1926 


Ir is interesting to note that there are so many 
steady workers who send in prints each month regu- 
larly. Many of these good friends have done so for 
months and have still to win even an Honorable 
Mention award. What one is compelled to admire 
and to praise is the determination to win which is 
shown so convincingly. When compared to the many 
tempting prizes, free offers and other inducements 
which are new presented to amateur and professional 
photographers by newspapers, manufacturers, dealers 
and business-men, the PHoto-ErRA CoMPETITIONS 
cannot be said to offer the participant very much 
comparatively or to be very thrilling from a publicity 
point of view. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 


KENNETH D. SMITH 


our competitions draw many splendid men and women 
whom it is a pleasure to know and to serve to the best 
of our ability, and our artistic standard is high. 

Again the subject for competition is miscellaneous 
and that gives free rein to those who prefer not to 
have a prescribed subject. It is not necessary to point 
out again that this competition includes all branches 
of photography and that a good portrait has just as 
much weight as a good marine or architectural sub- 
ject. Furthermore, it is not necessary for me to 
suggest that high standards prevail and that thorough 
technique and a sound grasp of artistic fundamentals 
will help the contestant to success. In other words, 
our miscellaneous competitions are planned for those 
who like freedom of subject, but who do not let up for 
a moment in their effort to strive for thorough technical 
and artistic workmanship. A. H. BrarpsLey. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoro-Era Maaazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

$. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. : 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. ; 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. ‘ 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Paoto-Era MaGazing, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed February 28, 1926 


First Prize: Paul L. Miller. 
Second Prize: W. J. Clemens. 

Honorable Mention: James Bell; Roger A. Hart; 
K. Koitabashi; I. Matsushita; John Y. Offutt; Miss 
Ruth Robinson; Mario L. Scacheri; Horace Tyzack; 
Albert F. Watt. 


Forget Not the Words of Your Dealer 


Tue dealer who is referred to in the title belongs 
to that increasing number of trained, efficient and 
courteous individuals who are to be found behind the 
camera-counters of our better class of photographic 
supply stores. Unfortunately, there are still a con- 
siderable number of the other kind left and they are 
usually found in drug-stores and places which are not 
primarily photographic stores. However, let us grant 
that the beginner has been fortunate enough to come 
in contact with a real photographic dealer. If so, the 
beginner should have acquired no little amount of very 
helpful information. 

In the event that the beginner bought his camera 
from such a dealer, he no doubt has a fund of specific 
information about his camera which he ought never to 
forget—if he wishes to make a success of photography. 
However, what I had in mind particularly was the 
advisibility of having the dealer give the beginner a 
short refresher course in camera-manipulation before 
the vacation-days arrive. In many cases, beginners 
are planning to take extended trips by motor, railroad, 
sea, or all three. Of course, the camera is to record 
the trip; but let the beginner be sure of himself with 
regard to focusing, shutter-speeds, diaphragm-stops 
and exposure. Why waste rolls of film—not to men- 
tion running the risk of bitter disappointment—simply 
because of neglect to check up camera-manipulation 
with the dealer before it is too late. Let me venture 
the statement that those beginners who will devote the 
time to prepare themselves thoroughly to use their 
cameras effectively will have reason to rejoice. 

There is one other suggestion that seems to be timely. 
The recent repeal of the tax on cameras, lenses and 
supplies has had a marked effect on the sale of many 
outfits which have heretofore been just a little beyond 
the reach of the average person’s pocketbook. Now, 
however, it is possible to purchase many excellent 
cameras with anastigmat lenses at prices which are 
moderate. In short, when the beginner is talking with 
his dealer it will be well to consider some of the equip- 
ments which are now within reach financially. Vir- 
tually every camera-owner wishes a better outfit than 
he has. Obviously, if he can obtain a better outfit at a 
reasonable price, it is good policy for him to improve 
his equipment. Thus, in conclusion, let the beginner 
see a real dealer, take a short refresher course in camera- 
manipulation, look at the cameras now available at a 
moderate price and improve his present equipment, if 
he can afford to do it. That done, the beginner merits 
a splendid and successful photographic season. 

A. H. Brearps.ey. 
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EVENTIDE 
FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


PAUL L. MILLER 


Beginners’ Competition 


As usuAL, of late, the beginners are doing admir- 
ably and the Editors are proud of their pictorial efforts. 
It is not always that the surface of a lake or pond is as 
colorful as shown in Mr. Miller’s “Eventide”. This 
young artist’s inexperience in pictorial work is evidenced 
by his use of a threadbare iitle; eventide signifies 
evening or a close approach to it. In May, however, 
and at 6 p.M., when the sun is not very high in the 
heavens, a name equivalent to late afternoon would 
be better. The picture itself is very pleasing, indeed, 
although as a composition it is somewhat one-sided 
on account of the excessive, intrusive foliage at the 
extreme left, as it extends along the entire edge. If 
this objectionable excess could be obliterated without 
leaving a trace, the picture would be much improved. 
The spacing and values are excellent, as is also the 
technique. 

Data: made at Forest Park, St. Louis, Mo.; May, 
6 p.m.; dim sun; 2C Folding Brownie; 5)%-inch Single 
Achromatic lens; stop 2; 7-time color-screen; 114 
seconds; Eastman Roll Film; pyro, tank; enlarged on 
P. M. C. No. 8 Bromide. 

By taking advantage of the spectacular cloud-effect, 
as he did, Mr. Clemens, the author of “A Canadian 


Sunset”’, added much pictorial charm to his mountain. 
The low-toned foreground is marked by a boldly sweep- 
ing curve extending entirely across the picture and 
relieved by a tall, dead tree-trunk. This gives the 
scene a unique character in keeping with this region in 
far-off Canada. 

Data: made near Blairmore, Alberta, Canada; 
October, 1925; gray day; Eastman 3A Kodak; Anastig- 
mat lens, F/7.7; used at full opening; 1/25 second; 
roll-film; Velox print. 

Witrrep A. Frencu. 


Again Mr. Blacar Says Something 


Dear Mr. BEARDSLEY: 

About three years ago I drove a nail in the wall to 
hang a certain article on and today I notice that it 
would be handier if it were three inches higher up. So 
I have changed it. This three inches seems but little 
in using the nail once; but in using it thousands of 
times it amounts to a great deal. By actual figures I 
find that I have wasted nine thousand eight hundred 
and four foot pounds of energy. 

It also calls my attention to the fact that probably 
every nail, hook, or shelf in my house would be handier 
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if moved an inch or two up or down, or east or west, 
and that brain-power is better than leg-power, and 
arm-power. 

Now I will bet a dollar to a doughnut that the same 
conditions prevail in your house and office, but even 
so, I wish you a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 

Yours truly, from Old Fogy, 
Wiiu1am H. Bracar. 


In the Darkroom 


“Do you know,” she tittered, “you are the first man 
to kiss me.” 

“Then you must have taken a correspondence 
course,” he answered; “you certainly don’t act like a 
beginner.” 


ring required is to make a temporary black paper tube 
longer than necessary and then, by testing upon the 
ground-glass, gradually trim this down, a little at a 
time, until the corners of the ground-glass show per- 
fectly clear. It is the angle of view of the lens, of 
course, which regulates this. The camera should be 
pointed to a clear sky for the purpose to obtain uniform 
light. In my case, I found that it was safe if the ring 
projected one-half inch beyond the metal flange. This 
shades the lens perfectly from side light and helps with 
forward lighting though not quite so effectively as a 
cone-shaped hood several inches in depth. However, 
the protection afforded extends all around the lens, for 
strong reflections, like those with open seascapes, are 
to be reckoned with. 

The final ring is made of a strip of mat-finish black 





A CANADIAN SUNSET 


W. J. CLEMENS 


SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


Lens-Hoods 


Tue desirability of using a suitable lens-hood for the 
purpose of cutting out extraneous light is generally 
well understood and yet when one thinks in terms of 
the small hand-camera and the way many of them are 
used one must admit the conventional hood is a trifle 
awkward both to carry about and to use. For this 
reason probably as far as the average camerist gets in 
this direction is to shade the lens from direct sunlight 
with a holder slide or a hat. Even this is convenient 
only when using a tripod. 

Under varying conditions I have been testing the 
practicability of using a simple ring attached to the 
lens-mount as one would slip on a supplementary lens 
or color-filter. In effect, it is the same as an extension 
of the lens-mount, forming a generous flange in place 
of a mere excuse for one. A careful comparison of two 
sets of yachting-negatives made in the bright open 
light of the harbor, one set with and one without the 
ring-device, showed that the former was noticeably 
more clear and free of fog. 

A good way to determine the depth or width of the 


cover paper. First measure off on one end a distance 
equal to the circumference of the mount and from this 
point glue the rest of the strip. This is done so that the 
inside of the ring will be free of glue. Then, with the 
lens-mount roll the strip, meanwhile keeping the fin- 
gers away from the lens, as glue and finger-marks will 
not add to its serviceability. It makes a more finished 
job if the two ends of the strip are beveled to a thin 
edge with a sharp knife. 

To make this readily accessible and provide against 
loss, the ring is attached with a stout black thread to 
the camera-front and when not in use is slipped over 
the finder in which position it is safe from injury when 
the camera is closed. The good point about this is 
that in order to use the finder the ring must be trans- 
ferred to the lens; one cannot very well avoid using it. 
If the camera will close with the ring in position, all 
the better. The finished product may shrink a trifle 
when bone-dry; but if, on the other hand, it fails to 
fit snugly, this can be remedied by pasting black paper 
on the inside. 

Cnarves A. Harris. 
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THE BEGINNERS’ SANCTUM 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 





Photographic Adventures of a Beginner 
No. 4 


Ir is fortunate that, as a rule, there is a silver lining 
to nearly every cloud. Were it not so my photographic 
career would have ended abruptly as a result of my 
adventure No. 3. Those who followed me in that 
harrowing experience will understand the reason that 
photography was a subject which was rigorously 
excluded from the family conversation. Moreover, no 
pictures were made nor was any photographic work 
attempted for several weeks. Time did not seem to 
soften the bitterness toward photography on the part 
of the family. As so often happens, the thing which 
we are forbidden to do is always so very attractive 
that, one way or another, we manage to taste the for- 
bidden fruit. So it was with me. When I discovered 
that my family simply would not tolerate any more 
photographic activities, I found comfort and refuge in 
the home of a friend who had already made some pro- 
gress photographically. When he learned of my pre- 
dicament, he cordially extended the hand of fellowship 
and all my enthusiasm for photography returned as a 
result. What is more, he had a very neat little make- 
shift dark-room down in his cellar where we could work 
as long as we chose without fear of interruption. 

When my friend and I had things all settled and had 
made a mutually agreeable arrangement with regard to 
sharing expenses for supplies, I announced to my 
family that I would continue my photographic work 
and that some day I would compel them all to admit 
that I could make good pictures. I rather expected 
an explosion; but only mild interest developed, due, I 
believe, to the fact that my activities were transferred 
to my friend’s house. The family did not seem to 
worry much about what I might do to my friend’s 
property. 

Obviously, the first thing to do under the new 
arrangement was to make some pictures which we might 
develop. Therefore, my friend and I bought films, 
filled our cameras—he had a folding-camera with a 
rectilinear lens—and set out on Sunday afternoon for 
the park. Inasmuch as my previous experience had 
been confined to my own backyard, a settee and a 
lively cat, I was somewhat at a loss what to do with 
my camera in a large city-park. Fortunately, my 
friend had made a number of photographic excursions 
to attractive spots; and, under his direction, I had my 
first glimpse of the tremendous possibilities of pictorial 
photography. I made six exposures which included two 
distant views, one of a bridge, one of some ducks on the 
pond and two of children playing in a sand-pile. My 
friend made a number of exposures and after our 
camera-outing we were eager to get into the darkroom. 

The following evening was our first opportunity, and 
we made the most of it. What a difference between my 
bathroom and his darkroom! Everything was quickly 
made ready. He had an electric darkroom-lamp and 
plenty of room for the trays. We could see what we 
were doing and there was little opportunity to make a 
mistake. He developed one of his films first and I 
watched every step from taking the film from the black 
paper to hanging it up to dry. Next came my turn. 





With him at my elbow to suggest and to warn me, I 
developed my roll of film and, believe it or not, I 
obtained six very good negatives. My first impulse 
was to take the film out of the hypo and rush over to 
my house to show the family that I had really and 
successfully developed a roll of film. However, the 
better judgment of my friend prevailed and I decided 
to wait until the film was properly washed and dried. 

To say that I was thrilled was putting it mildly. 
Just to think that after my preliminary discourage- 
ments I had really done that which some of my family 
did not think that I could do. Of course, my good 
friend was no small factor in helping me to success. 
How often such a friend could help a beginner. I am 
sure that there must be many others who have had the 
benefit of friendly advice and assistance from those 
who did not forget their own days of beginners’ troubles. 
Although I had had some measure of success in develop- 
ing, the problem of printing from the negatives was 
another matter. All did not go so smoothly as we 
anticipated. The details will be explained in Adventure 
No. 5. 

A. H. Bearpstey. 


Inexpensive Positives and Negatives 


I HAVE always known that the carbon-paper on 
autographic films ought to be useful for something 
besides its intended use. I have stumbled onto at 
least one use that comes in very handy, at times, and 
I can see no reason that I should keep it to myself. 
I do not remember of ever hearing of the stunt before, 
so will try to explain it. 

Recently I did some work that required a type- 
written description on each print and I managed to 
outfigure myself and did it quite a bit too cheaply; 
and, consequently, have done considerable figuring 
afterwards as to the best way out without a loss. 

Take a strip of carbon-paper from a roll of film and 
a strip of the red paper, the same size, place them in 
the typewriter with the carbon next to the red paper 
and the back of the carbon-paper next to the roll. 
Strike the keys rather hard, similar to making a stencil, 
and you will find that the carbon-sheet makes a good 
negative and the red paper makes a good positive, 
with the carbon on the back and typewriter ink on the 
front makes very nearly an opaque lettering and as 
the red paper is not safe for films without the carbon- 
paper it can be given a generous exposure on film and 
thereby make a film-negative. 

I seldom make a film-negative as the carbon one 
will make a great many prints, if handled carefully. 
Since I began using this method I have made my 
price-lists and advertising to slip into the photo- 
finishing envelopes. By allowing paper for the letter- 
ing, both the subject-negative and carbon-negative 
may be placed in the printer at the same time; but I 
find that I get better results by using the double 
printing-method as the lettering comes out better 
with more exposure than the subject will stand. With 
a little practice the idea is satisfactory. 

Exton A. Smitu. 
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FIGURE 1 R. L. ELLENBECKER 


Home-Made Combination Back 


THERE are probably many other enthusiasts who, 
like myself, bought 214 x 414 cameras before feeling 
the need of a focusing-screen or panchromatic emulsion. 
When I felt this need, I tried to trade my 1A Special 
Kodak for a No. 3 Special Kodak with Combination- 
Back. The price offered me for my instrument was 
unsatisfactory, so that I decided to make a plate-back 
for it. 





Pe fa ie 


FIGURE 3 R. L. ELLENBECKER 


About the only usable plateholder I could find on 
the market was the 2144 x 344 Graflex holder. This 
small-size plate seemed like a waste of the covering- 
power of my lens. However, the advantage of a 
longer-focus lens than is commonly fitted to 244 x 344 
cameras, and the fact that I have an enlarger, overcame 
the small-size question. 

Before beginning work I purchased an extra back for 
my Kodak and one of the small Graflex plateholders. 
The first thing then was to remove the tension-plate 
from the inside of the Kodak back. Now a space 
244 x 3144 was marked off in the exact center. An 
eighth-inch hole was drilled in each corner of this 
space, which was then sawed out with a coping-saw. 

Next, I prepared a block of wood with the same 
length and breadth as the plateholder and a thickness 
of three-fourths of an inch. The block does not need 
to be so thick; but if so, adds to the bellows-length 
of the camera. Then, a 23% x 3%% inch hole was sawed 
out of the block so as to line up with the opening in 
the plateholder. 

For the light-trap I glued a piece of velvet over 
one side of the block. To prevent the cloth from pulling 
loose, two precautions were necessary. The cloth was 





R. L. ELLENBECKER 


FIGURE 2 


cut a quarter of an inch longer than the block and this 
extra bit was then glued to the end from which the 
holder was to be inserted. (See illustration 2.) Instead 
of cutting out all the cloth, covering the hole in the 
block, little flaps were left and glued to the inner sides 
of the hole. 

The slide for the holder is formed between the velvet- 
covered side of the block and brass-angle strips that 
grip the grooves in the sides of the holder. A straight 
brass-strip closes up the end. These strips were 
mounted with round-headed screws, and were soldered 
at the two corners where they come together. A 
careful study of illustrations 1 and 2 will clear up my 
meaning. Round-headed screws were also used to 
mount the block on the Kodak back as shown in illus- 
tration 3. 

A focusing-panel was made from a quarter-inch 
board. It was first cut to size and then an opening 
sawed out to take the groundglass. Here care was 
used to get the glass in its proper plane—the ground- 
side being toward the lens. The last step was painting 
with a flat black enamel. This included the little red 
window. 

In conclusion, I will say that the results from this 
crudely built combination-back have been very satis- 
factory and well worth the trouble of building. 

R. L. ELLENBECKER. 
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CATHEDRAL, HAVANA 
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EDWARD L. HARRISON 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Puoro-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


In handling this subject, which is one that readily 
lends itself to pictorial treatment, Mr. Harrison has 
not done justice to a very interesting structure. The 
outstanding defect is the distortion occasioned by 
tilting the camera. In trying to get a large image, too 
close a viewpoint was selected. Had the camera been 
further back a far better picture would have resulted. 
The image would have been smaller but there would 
have been more foreground and more sky—both badly 
needed. Another striking defect is the decapitation of 
the two towers, which makes the building incomplete. 
In these days, when enlarging is so generally resorted 
to, the smaller image should not occasion much concern. 
If the negative was properly exposed and developed, 
an enlargement to the desired size could easily have 
been made. 

The ideal way would have been to have photographed 
this subject from a building opposite, and at a level 
corresponding with the middle of the subject; but this 
may not have been possible. The technical work seems 
satisfactory. The cathedral seems to offer itself to 
pictorial treatment and we hope that Mr. Harrison got 
some better studies than the one submitted for criticism. 


ArtHuR H. Farrow. 


Tus picture was apparently made hurriedly by a 
tourist passing through the City of Havana, who, 
unfortunately on account of little time or being a 
stranger, had not been able to obtain the correct 
camera position. This is an instance when a camera 
with a rising-front and wide-angle lens asserts itself, 
whereas, in this case these conveniences were not 


utilised or the camera was not so equipped, causing a 
distortion of the vertical lines. The more I glance at it 
the incorrect camera position is too clearly evident. 
The “cut-off” towers is a tragedy, the lamp standard 
is noxious—no fault of the photographer—and the lack 
of foreground is lamentable. 

The beautiful architecture helps to relieve the bald 
prominence of the various faults outlined, yet the only 
remedy is a new camera position higher up or further 
away which view would then include the whole cathe- 
dral, the towers and also a foreground to aid a fine com- 
position. Human beings in the vicinity allow the 
observer to imagine the enormous mass of the cathedral, 
yet where is the fine definition so much needed in a 
picture of this kind. It is a harsh statement, but this 
picture is no more than a record and a passing snap- 
shot made possibly with a non-anastigmat lens. 

James A. BELL. 


FarturE to hold the camera level has caused the 
building in this picture to have a tilted effect. Although 
the topmost portion of the center of the cathedral was 
desired, it should not be obtained at the expense of a 
distorted result. The use of a vertical rising-front on 
the camera would have corrected this defect nicely. 

But the outstanding point of importance, to my mind, 
is, what type of picture was desired, architectural 
record or pictorial? Although the former is entirely 
permissible in a subject of this kind, could it not have 
been improved upon by introducing some element of 
the pictorial? A wise choice of light and shade, and the 
introduction of aérial perspective, might have helped 
to produce such an effect. Notice the rather flat field 
of view as the picture now stands, with all points therein 
virtually included in the same plane. The eye does not 
see things in this manner. 

Instead of being of interest only to those who have 
seen this cathedral, or are interested in cathedral archi- 
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AT SUNRISE 


EDGAR 8S. SMITH 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


tecture, I am sure that the picture would have made a 
greater appeal, by adding a note of pictorial com- 
position. J. RusseLtt Kennepy. 


Tue picture to be criticised in your March issue, 
composed by Mr. Harrison, was in all probability, made 
with a hand-camera. If it was, and the camera had no 
rising-front, it is of no use to say that he should have 
used it. Also, to be told to stand further away would 
not help if there was a building directly behind. Either 
one or the other of these steps is required to overcome 
the decided tilt of the camera in order to include the 
top of the edifice in this photograph. Of course, if a 
building prevented the more distant view-point, with 
permission, he might have gone to one of the windows, 
and from there obtained a view that would have 
included the tops of the two corner-towers which usually 
have a great deal of beauty. If he had been able to, 
Mr. Harrison might have stood a trifle to the right, and 
from there included the arched columns on the left, 
which give such a suggestion of beauty, and let them 
lead to the subject gradually, instead of bumping into 
it with such a jar. But this would have brought that 
objectionable light-post squarely into the middle of the 
print, and it is bad enough where it is. One cannot 
uproot and move such things at will. Could the photo- 
grapher have chosen a day when the light was more 
diffused, or have made the exposure either early in the 
morning or evening, he probably would have avoided 
the harsh lighting-contrasts. A little longer exposure 
would have given detail in the shadows, which now are 
but black blotches. This last, however, would have 
probably required a longer time in a diluted developer, 
Rodinal in preference, as it will be active under greater 
diluting. On the whole, as it is now it is a poor picture 
of a very beautiful structure. 

BENJAMIN W. SKINNER. 


In the picture submitted for criticism this month, 
the photographer has run up against the same snag as 
the one the writer came in contact with in Havana, 
Cuba. To wit: a confined space and a lens of focal 
length far too long to meet the requirements. I 
endeavored to photograph this edifice and for the above 
reason gave it up asa bad job. This picture was made, 
I think, in the late morning when the sun was high. 
Had it been made with the sun in the west, 7.¢., on the 
left side of the building, the architectural features would 
have shown in better relief. A longer exposure would 
have improved the shadows. 

To criticise this photograph in a pictorial sense would 
be superfluous. As the picture now stands it is a 
record only. 

If Mr. Harrison is in Havana again, I suggest that he 
concentrate on one of the doorways and avail himself 
of the services of one of the “Padres” as a model. The 
other alternative is to use a lens of extreme short focus. 


ALBERT F. Wart. 


To Mr. Harrison’s credit I would say that he has done 
the best he could in overcoming difficulties, in order to 
create a photograph that was essentially interesting. 
I believe that a little longer exposure would have made 
the cathedral look a little more realistic; the develop- 
ment seems correct, for less contrast, with the sky for a 
background, would make the picture absolutely “‘flat’’. 
The angle, decided most likely by necessity rather than 
choice, gives the cathedral the appearance of a “‘movie- 
set” church, supported in back by wooden stays. 

If the picture could have been made from a higher 
position the dark roof would have contrasted well with 
the sky, and the ornamental details would then have 
stood out more clearly. Cutting off the towers is a 
mutilation that makes the picture look to a certain 

(Continued on page 283) 
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Boston’s master-photographer, John Garo, favors 
us this month with one of his characteristic portraits. 
Not knowing the lady, we know not what mood or 
traits the artist has interpreted; but the beholder may 
be sure that the expression of the fair sitter is emi- 
nently successful. The attitude of the figure and the 
hands merit study and admiration, and the general 
treatment reveals the artist’s individuality. 

Data: 18-inch Voigtlander Portrait-Lens, used at 
full opening; 8 x 10 Cramer Hispeed plate; pyro-soda; 
contact glossy print for reproduction. 

In choosing a model for the expression of one’s 
artistic ability, he could do no better than to consider 
one that represents advanced age. Page 242. Here is 
an opportunity that youth does not offer—a head filled 
with character wrought by Father Time. The artist did 
the unusual by placing the face of his model in shadow 
and allowing a flood of sunlight to fall upon the top 
and side of the head. Ordinarily, the effect would be 
to make the shadow-side so low-toned as to obscure 
the beauty of the wonderful modeling of the aged 
person; but, as may be observed, nothing is lost and 
the ravages of time, rather than “time’s revenge’, may 
be traced and studied with ease. Mr. Rutherford has 
produced a masterpiece of portrait-characterisation, 
and of a type that an Albrecht Diirer would have been 
delighted to perpetuate with his brush. While the 
technique is perfect, there is an absence of hard, realistic 
definition, but a satisfying degree of softness, together 
with a strong sense of relief or roundness. Gentle 
touches of light on the left side of the face save it from a 
feeling of monotony. The expression of the sitter 
suggests a rather serious state of mind that may be 
associated with a life not devoid of painful experiences, 
and which, incidentally, has found a sympathetic and 
faithful interpreter in Mr. Rutherford. 

Data: Photographed at Hamilton, Canada; July, 
6 p.m.; sunlight; 4 x 5 Graflex, 814-inch Ic Tessar, used 
at F/5.6; 1/15 second; Seed Giltedge plate; M. Q.; 
enlarged on Defender Veltex. 

One is glad to welcome the seasonable and charm- 
ingly interpreted “Springtime”, one of a nation of 
artists who understand, feel and interpret so delight- 
fully—our friend, Hiromu Kira. Page 243. Instead 
of clouds, the sky is filled with fruit-blossoms which 
combine pleasingly with the landscape. With fine 
artistic judgment, the artist selected a fence dark in 
tone, and situated on undulating ground, to give it a 
graceful line. The low-toned, colorful Jandscape is 
adorned with a little meadow-brook; that is all. A 
novice—inexperienced in landscape-composition and 
not satisfied with the simple aspect of the meadow— 
might be tempted to introduce some rural figures, such 
as cattle or horses, which might prove to be a detraction 
instead of an addition; but our sensitive and discrim- 
inating artist preferred to give prominence to his 
suspended apple-blossoms, allowing the rest to play a 
secondary part. The values are excellent. 

Data: Made near Seattle, Wash.; April, 3 p.m.; 
sunshine; 4 x 5 Graflex; 834-inch Verito; stop, F/6.3; 
1/25 second; Commercial Ortho Cut Film; pyro-soda; 
Carbon Black E. 

The examples of camera-work by summer-campers, 


pages 245-249, are worthy of special notice; for they 
represent the ideal hobby as practised by boys and 
girls between the ages of ten and fourteen. This is 
truly astonishing when one considers that the average 
participant in our monthly Beginners’ Competitions 
is much older. Truly, as a diversion and a sport, the 
camera has come to be recognised as a prominent 
feature of a camp whether it be composed of young 
people or adults. Mr. Beardsley’s article dealing with 
this subject will be read with absorbing interest by all. 
That these youthful photographic attempts give pro- 
mise of better things to come in the near future, no 
intelligent beholder can reasonably doubt. Not one 
of these snapshots is without technical or artistic merit. 
To criticise them seriously would be unwarranted, 
although one must concede—if a choice were to be 
made—that “Sunset”, page 246, and ‘““Water-Grass’”’, 
page 249, contain the elements of genuine artistic 
appreciation. 

Kenneth D. Smith’s child-portrait, page 251, is 
strikingly happy in pose and expression. The drawing 
is faultless and the illumination superb. The setting 
is simplicity itself, and everything is subordinated to 
the face of the child of the wonderful eyes. Our com- 
pliments to the happy parents and the skilful artist! 

Data: October afternoon, 1925; 4 x 5 R. B. Graflex; 
834-inch Verito; stop, F/5.6; 1/10 second; Panchro- 
matic Cut Film; pyro, tank; enlarged on Old Master 
Portrait Bromide. 

“By the River”, page 252, illustrates the advantage 
of using diffused sunlight. It softens the high-lights, 
illumines deep shadows and produces a pleasing tonality 
throughout .the entire picture. For this reason, the 
tree, high on the river-bank, with its own individual 
setting, is a pleasing object to look upon. Ordinarily, 
the beholder is greeted with unnaturally black shadows 
in trunk, branches and the immediate foreground. 
Trees and corresponding reflections, on the opposite 
shore, here constitute the needed balance. The river’s 
surface is further enhanced by low bushes and shrubs 
on the nearer bank—thanks to the foresight of the 
artist. 

Data: made in late September, 1925; 6 pP.M.; soft 
light just before sunset; Contessa Nettel Camera (214 
x 34); 4%-inch Carl Zeiss F/4.5; anastigmat lens; 
stop, F/8; 1/10 second; Agfa Film-Pack; Eastman No. 
1 Tank Developer; enlarged with above-named camera 
and Kodak Diffusing Disc, on Old Master Portrait 
Buff Bromide. 

It is many years since we had the pleasure to publish 
a picture by the noted British pictorialist, James 
M‘Kissack. When visiting Glasgow, in the spring of 
1925, I was his guest and had the rare opportunity to 
see the contents of one of his many well-filled port- 
folios. As a result, two of his masterpieces adorn this 
issue. “The Choir’, page 253, is in the nature of a 
diversion for Mr. M‘Kissack specialises in landscapes. 
Anyone who is familiar with the obstinacy of ducks 
and geese, when being induced to group themselves 
advantageously, will appreciate the happy result 
obtained by Mr. M‘Kissack, who is an architect by 
profession. The choir is felicitously assembled, and 
the setting could not be more advantageously effective. 
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In imagination, the observer will listen to the spasmodic 
jazz of the quintet under the personal direction of the 
chief quacker at the right. 

Some time ago, there was a demand for a really good 
portrait of the attractive motion-picture actress, Alice 
Terry, who figured delightfully in “Scaramouche”, 
which enjoyed a great run throughout the country. 
The Editors examined critically the many portraits 
submitted by the producers; but as they .showed too 
clearly the results of the necessary facial make-up, they 
were rejected. Finally, and at our suggestion, the 
lady (Mrs. Rex Ingram), appreciating the requirements 
of a discriminating photographic publication, sat for a 
picture as she appeared in private life, and the result 
appears on page 255. Whoever was the artist, he failed 
to notice what looks like a fold or bunch formed by the 
scarf on the left shoulder. Aside from this unfortunate 
circumstance, and the lack of more space at the left of 
the figure, the portrait is admirable in attitude and 
expression. The technique is pleasingly subdued 
without obscuring the beauty and character of the 
costume. 

The numerous and illuminating illustrations of 
Stub’s profitable experiences with his camera as a means 
of revenue, are necessarily reduced in size, so that it 
may be advisable to forego a critical analysis of their 
respective merits, although a careful examination will 
reveal the technical excellences and _ well-fulfilled 
mission of each. 

“Village on Lake Lugano’, page 268, shows Mr. 
M‘Kissack at his best. His practised eye told him that 
conditions were ideal, hence the beholder is contem- 
plating a perfect pictorial composition—a_ typical 
scene on the northern shore of one of the most beautiful 
lakes in the world. Beyond this old albergo of Bella 
Vesta is seen Gandria with the familiar peak, and back 
of us, is the neighboring city of Lugano, a mecca of 
tourists. They speak of Lugano and the lake of the 
same name as Italian. So they are, and the people, 
too; but all, with the exception of the north-eastern 
end of the lake including the little town of Porlezza, 
form a part of the Swiss canton of Ticino, although 
most American travelers do not realise this. As to our 
picture, those who view it will appreciate the judicious 
lighting and distribution of masses; the interesting and 
helpful foreground; the colorful distance, and the 
glorious Italian sky. 

A brief sketch of Mr. M‘Kissack’s photographic 
career may interest our readers. It forms part of a 
letter in reply to one written him by the Editor. “TI 
was brought up more or less in a photographic atmos- 
phere as my father was one of the early amateurs of 
standing in Glasgow. My apprenticeship was served 
in helping him carry his large camera and accessories. 
I took it up seriously as an aid to the study of archi- 
tecture and, after the completion of my studio, I went 
in for the purely pictorial side of photography. That 
is the only branch of the art that interests me. I 
joined the Glasgow and West Scotland Amateur Photo- 
graphers’ Association (my father’s old society) in 1905, 
when I had to unlearn a lot of the ideas and methods I 
had adopted as my own, before that. I began to 
exhibit in 1906 and have continued more or less ever 
since. I was invited to become a member of the London 
Salon in 1911—an honor which is much prized among 
pictorial workers. I was the chairman of the Photo- 
graphic Section of the Scottish National Exhibition 
held in Glasgow in the same year. I joined the R. P.S. 
only three years ago and was elected a F. R. P. S. one 
year later. My work has been exhibited outside of 
Britain in France, Italy, Russia (before the World 
War), Germany, Belgium, Holland and the U.S. of A. 
Perhaps, you yourself may recall that I won an award 


ina Pxoto-ERra competition (about 1908), for a picture 
entitled, “The Fairies’ Harbor’, and which was repro- 
duced in Puoto-Era at the time.” [The afore-men- 
tioned picture won the highest award in the genre class 
of the Pxoto-Era Sixth International Competition 
and appeared as the frontispiece in the January issue 
of 1909. Competent critics agree that no more success- 
ful competition was held by any American photo- 
graphic publication since. The judges were F. H. 
Tompkins, noted American painter; William Howe 
Downes, art-critic of the Boston Evening Transcript; 
John Garo, professional photographer; Rudolph Eicke- 
meyer, F. Benedict Herzog and Wendell G. Corthell, 
amateur pictorial workers, and Wilfred A. French, 
Ph.D., editor of Pooto-Era Macazine.—Enprror.] 


Our Contributing Critics 
(Continued from page 281) 


degree “artificial”. The lighting pole in the foreground 
precludes the possibility of making a picture that 
would be thoroughly artistic. 

Cuartes E. Moore. 


Mr. Harrison, in making this picture, tilted his 
camera thus giving the impression of a falling church. 
In his attempt to secure a close view of the church he 
cut off the tops of the towers. In order to make a 
striking picture he should have photographed it at a 
further distance away, getting the full view. Certainly 
the church-towers in full view would add more art to 
the picture, than when they are abruptly cut off. 

This picture was under exposed in its lower half and 
right side, while the contrary is true with its upper half 
and left side. The lower half is too dark in contrast 
to the upper half. Mr. Harrison did not pay any 
attention to his shadow detail and highlights. One 
cannot tell if there is any carving or work of art on the 
doors if there happened to be any. Then, too, the top 
of the church in some respects cannot be distinguished 
from the sky. The lower pillars are too spotty while 
the upper ones are too light in contrast. The whole 
picture could have been improved if taken at a greater 
distance away, and attention paid to highlights and 
shadow details. 

Naomi R. EAsLey. 


Tuis picture should be entitled “Guess”. It is one 
thing to make a picture which stimulates the imagina- 
tion; it is another to produce a picture which makes 
one guess. We wonder, for instance, what the tops of 
the towers look like—in all probability one of the most 
pictorially interesting features—likewise, we wonder 
about the shadow of a cross at the right. We would 
like to see what casts that shadow, and we wonder if 
the two towers of the cathedral also bear crosses. 
Another guess is that one tower is taller than the other 
—from construction. The picture should tell. Other 
objects that leave us to wonder are: the central pinnacle, 
the base of the lamp-post and the position of the white- 
clad person. 

I would suggest that Mr. Harrison try again, as the 
subject offers good material. He should place his 
camera farther from the cathedral, or use a wide- 
angle lens—and keep his camera level. He should 
select a time of day when the sun is not so nearly 
overhead. Those towers should cast some interesting 
shadows! This would also probably reduce the con- 
trast—and more dilute developer would help. The 
colonnades, too, would appear round with proper 
lighting. 

F. J. MeuRTENS. 
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A Camera-Club Romance 


Tue humorist of the Camera Club—he needs no 
introduction—is very proud of his linguistic accom- 
plishments. And well may he be; for his French is 
excellent. I told him so at a club-meeting. Conscious 
of his ability, he recently entered other fields of philo- 
logical conquests. He sometimes takes his luncheon 
at a certain “‘Spa’’, and, like other sociable and impres- 
sionable fellow club-members, patronises a certain 
counter, favoring a pretty, black-haired daughter of 
Syria. During certain flashes of mutual interest, he 
showed her some of his recent prints. As a conse- 
quence, she acquired a Brownie. The young wife of his 
neighborhood-grocer is also Sy rian. From her he 
learned how to say, in Syrian, “You are very pretty’, 
a phrase he desired personally to apply to the comely 
waitress at the Spa. So one day, when he was the last 
one to leave the counter, he smilingly gave expression 
to this pretty little compliment. Blushingly and 
silently she received the charming acknowledgment. 
The following day he repeated the remark; but this 
time she shook her head. At a convenient moment she 
passed him a slip of paper; it contained the words, 
“T am married”. He kept discreetly quiet for a few 
days, particularly when he learned from his grocer that 
the phrase which that worthy’s mischievous wife had 
taught him, really meant “May I have a kiss?’ But 
patience had its reward. Soon after the Club’s new 
studio was completed, many very fine portraits were 
made. The sitters were variously blondes, sepias and 
brunettes, and, nationally, mostly native American. 
Some of the sitters rested or walked about the studio, 
while the artists were busy developing the exposed 
plates. Others preferred to watch developments in 
the darkroom. Here is where our humorist could work 
and talk at the same time; but as there is scarcely room 
for more than two persons at once, my informant was 
unable to chronicle anything more than to say that 
the humorist-photographer’s portraits of a certain 
pretty brunette were eminently successful. Whether 
one of them will be seen at a future members’ monthly 
competition is only a matter of conjecture. 


The Ready Persuasive Touch 


Tue Union Camera Club, one hundred and thirty 
active workers, rejoices in the membership of several 
professional artists and musicians of marked ability, 
one of whom is not only an accomplished organist, but 
an ardent and resourceful pictorialist. He has re- 
cently been engaged as organist at a prominent church 
in Greater Boston. One of his duties is to play a 
selection during the Offertory, and which generally 
takes the form of a beautiful, lulling improvisation. 
One day the congregation was an unusually large one, 
and our organist was absorbed in playing his customary 
soothing offertory-music. Just then, Deacon C. 
entered the organ-loft and, approaching the playing 
organist, whispered, “Say, brother, that sob-stuff 
is great; but the folks aren’t coming across very well. 
What we want is something bright and realistic— 
something that will sound like money being put into 


boxes’. “I know,” responded the organist, pulling 
out the piccolo and glockenspiel stops, “something 
brilliant and tinkling like the clinking of half-dollars?”’ 
He played a few bars when the deacon protested, 
*“‘No—no—no! Nothing like that! I mean the 
crackling and swish of crisp five-dollar bills’. ‘I get 
you,” smilingly nodded the musician. Pushing back 
the silver-producing stops and pulling out the more 
persuasive ones, the artist began to simulate with 
startling realism the effects desired by the deacon. 
“Atta boy! That will make ’em loosen up,” remarked 
the deacon approvingly, patting the organist on the 
back. 

The collection taken on that day was one of the 
largest in the history of the church. 


A Photographic Disease 


At the series of public demonstrations of artificial 
lighting that were conducted in Boston, last March, 
A. B. Cornish, the well-known expert, laid particular 
stress on the prevailing disease “‘Spotlitis,” by which 
he meant the ignorant use of the spotlight. Fortu- 
nately, he said, the epidemic was subsiding. Mr. 
Halldorson, manufacturer of the Halldorson portable 
Home-Portrait Lamp, showed how in the hands of an 
intelligent photographer, professional or amateur, 
his spotlight was capable of doing great things, par- 
ticularly in improving the low tone of the dark hair of 
a sitter, giving it character and beauty. Of course, 
the main object of the spotlight is to lighten up deep 
shadows on the face, neck and other parts of the body, 
also the dress, or wherever the artist may deem it 
necessary. This should always be done with judicious 
skill, otherwise it will mar or destroy a fine result. 
“T see that it lightens up very well; but to what extent 
will it lighten my pocket-book?” remarked a spec- 
tator. “Forty-five dollars!’ replied Mr. Halldorson. 


The Ways of Modern Art 


At an exhibition of pictures extremely modern and 
moronistic in character, a visitor was gazing doubt- 
fully at a feeble-minded atrocity, when the author 
approached him, remarking, “I’m sorry you don’t like 
our style of art. I see that you will have to be educated 
up to it.”” Replied the visitor, scornfully, “You mean 
down, don’t you?” 


The Bad Speller 


Eprtor to contributor who had called, “I have 
looked over your article; but the spelling is terrible. 
Why don’t you look up the words in the dictionary?” 

Contributor—“I would, only I can’t spell well 
enough to find them.” 


Mistaken Identity 


“Lu not be photographed again holding little 
Eddie on my knee.” 
“And why not?” 

“Because, when he shows the picture to his boy- 

friends, they always ask, “Who’s the ventriloquist?’ ”’ 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. 








Special Processes 


Since the introduction of the professional films made 
by the Technicolor process, there has been a great deal 
of interest shown in colored motion-pictures. The 
amateur seems to feel that he will never be happy 
until he can produce films in natural color, in his minia- 
ture camera. No doubt this will be possible in time; 
but let us consider the two processes in motion-pictures 
which have been the subject of endless research and 
which have been the cause of the expenditure of millions 
of dollars. These two processes are the natural color 
and stereoscopic processes. It has been the common 
dream that motion-pictures would eventually be pre- 
sented in full color and relief. Personally I believe 
that the synchronisation of sound reproduction with 
the motion film is of far greater importance than these 
other two together. The “Talking Movie” will, indeed, 
be an achievement; not so much to give us dialogue, 
but to provide the proper incidental music. If this 
process is ever perfected, there is no reason that the 
miniature projectors cannot be used to furnish both 
pictures and music, giving us the perfect home-enter- 
tainment. But at present we will consider the other 
two processes only. 

Color is a source of infinite pleasure—but only when 
presented properly. When photography was made 
easy for the layman, color-photography was eagerly 
sought after. At this time we have three kinds of 
natural-color photography, each simple, easy, and 
possible with any camera, namely, the Autochrome, the 
Paget and the Agfa processes naming them in order of 
introduction. Of course, the Autochrome (Lumiére) 
and the Agfa are based upon the same principles; but 
the plates differ slightly. In addition, there are several 
three-color processes available to the advanced amateur 
who wishes to work in color-separation. But in spite 
of this, and disregarding the indiscriminate snapshooter, 
the majority of worth-while photographs are made in 
monochrome. There must be some reason, and a 
reason entirely aside from the fact that the color- 
photographs are upon glass. 

We can have a riotous group of color in nature, yet 
it will be beautiful; or, at least, it may be. You have 
all seen the fiery glory of a sunset which transferred to 
paper would be only an atrocious aniline smear. The 
vastness of the heavens gives space to a powerful color, 
it almost may be reduced to terms of force and mechan- 
ics. To a lesser degree we encounter the same thing 
throughout Nature. Make a color-plate of an autumn- 
landscape after the colored leaves have fallen and turned 
brown. A sepia would give the more natural repre- 
sentation; but your color-plate will show you flecks and 
patches of every imaginable color, where your eye saw 
only dull grays, browns and neutrals. 

A scene from Nature, rendered with scientific fidelity 
as far as color is concerned, appears to be far too vivid, 
the color having that peculiar harshness associated with 
some of our aniline dyes. Thus the common complaint 
about the Technicolor films is that they are too brilliant. 
I have heard artists make this criticism, when the colors 
were actually rendered with remarkable fidelity. The 
artist’s color-perception is faulty in this way; through 
habit he tones down colors which are pure in Nature, 


to a more neutral tone. His effect is a picture which 
looks to us to be an exact duplicate of the original; but 
a scientific color comparison would show the artist’s 
colors to be grayer than the originals. Thus a correct 
color-reproduction is not entirely satisfactory. 

Aside from this, there is another point to be con- 
sidered. Compare any color-picture, photograph or 
other type, with a reproduction in sympathetic mono- 
chrome. To most people the monochrome is more 
pleasing. In most salons the colored print is barred, 
and quite correctly. For pleasing results the mono- 
chrome is king! 

Thus it seems that although the colored film is 
quite pleasing as a novelty, and although it will without 
doubt be used frequently in certain types of work, the 
universal use of Golor in motion-pictures will never be 
realised in the highest type of picture! The all-color 
film of the future will be the melodramatic film pro- 
duced for mass consumption. The person of culture 
and artistic taste does not approve a too lavish use 
of color in any way. 

Now as to the stereoscopic motion-picture. In this 
connection let us not lose sight of one important fact. 
The stereoscopic effect in pictures, either hand drawn 
or photographic, is not a reproduction of fact as much 
as an optical illusion. This is demonstrated by the 
fact that the degree of the effect is amenable to control. 
The create this illusion it is imperative that the two 
component images be seen separately by the two eyes. 
The stereoscopic effect cannot be successfully produced 
if both images are presented to both eyes! This is the 
reason that two stereoscopic images projected with one 
superimposed upon the other and viewed with both 
eyes, does not give a stereoscopic effect. 

The ultimate stereoscopic film will undoubtedly be 
the anaglyphic film in which the red and green images 
are shown in the best register possible and viewed 
through the anaglyphic screen. The rapid succession 
of the two units of the pair gives the effect to a slighter 
degree. In any case, the spectator must be provided 
with some kind of viewing-apparatus. 

But why stereoscopic films? The effect is novel but 
far from attractive. The limits imposed upon any 
picture by its mount or frame do much to give to that 
picture its value. When these limits are removed, we 
sense a vague dissatisfaction. In the still stereoscope 
we still have this frame-effect as evidenced by the 
trouble to which stereo-photographers go to achieve 
the window-effect. But the stereo motion-picture 
appears to be suspended in mid-air and we have that 
same feeling of discomfort we feel when a daring acro- 
bat swings far out from the stage, over our heads. 
Unconsciously, we have a fear that the whole thing 
may suddenly drop upon us. 

So, although these processes are novel, and even 
useful within limits, I am sure that a little thought will 
demonstrate that neither is really desirable as a uni- 
versal procedure. We wish pictures that are not mere 
records; but artistic achievement. We wish our films 
to reflect our taste and our individuality, just as still 
pictures do. Bearing this in mind, let us be content 
to accept the monochromatic film, limited by the 
screen, as our standard. 
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Popular Kinematography 
Chapter Eight 
, OTHER CAMERAS 


Tuis is the age of advancement and development of 
the amateur motion-picture camera. New cameras 
are constantly appearing upon the market; many of 
them will not stay, others will stand the test of time 
and be permanent. The choice of the film used will 
be one factor in determining the life of the newer 
models. At present, we have two sizes which may 
be regarded as standard. These are the sixteen 
millimeter and the nine millimeter. Both will stay. 
There is one question which may be discussed here. 

The sixteen-millimeter film is the standard of the 
American amateur world. As the actual frame is 
approximately one-half as large as the standard film, 
by linear measurement, or about one-fourth the area, 
it follows that this film may be projected with complete 
satisfaction upon a screen of proportionate dimensions. 
Thus, if standard film may be projected with satisfac- 
tion upon a screen 18 x 24 feet it would seem that the 
16-millimeter film could be projected upon a screen 
9x12 feet with equal satisfaction. As far as the 
physical measurement of the sharpness of the image is 
concerned, this is true; but practically it is not true. 

The quality of a picture does not depend alone upon 
the size of the screen. The size of the screen and the 
distance of the spectator must both be considered. 
To prove this, go te a large theater and get a seat 
well down in front, as near the screen as youcan. You 
will see a peculiar fluid quality in the halftones, a dark 
opalescence, if I may use such an expression. This is 
caused by the images of the individual silver-grains. 
It is more evident in news-films and others which have 
not received the care in finishing which is given the 
feature-print. Thus we see that when the standard 
film is enlarged so enormously, the finest line is 
broad, blurred and indistinct. No line can be smaller 
than the individual grains of silver which produce it. 
Now, if you go up into the balcony, well back, you will 
see the picture as a whole, beautiful and delicate, 
with no hint of coarseness. You have withdrawn to 
such a distance that the defects of the great enlarge- 
ment are no longer visible. If the 16-millimeter film 
were to be projected in the same theater, upon a 
screen of one-fourth the area, the quality of the image 
would equal that of the standard film; but in such a 
huge theater, the whole screen would be dwarfed to 
such an extent that the picture would not be at all 
satisfactory. So we may see that until some method 
is devised which will reduce the size of the silver- 
grain, the small film will not be feasible for theater use. 

The limit in size for the miniature film has been 
set at 30x 40 inches. It would be natural to suppose 
that as the small theater uses a 9 x 12 screen, a 
picture 4144x6 would be satisfactory for the 16- 
millimeter projection; but, in the home, the audience 
is closer to the screen again, so that for home-projection 
the limit is 30x 40. In club-rooms, it is true, quite 
satisfactory projection may be obtained up to 5x7 
feet. Now just where is this discussion leading us? 

The nine-millimeter film has an actual frame almost 
as large as that of the 16-millimeter film. There is 
not so much lost in the edges, as the perforations are 
in the center of the film, between the frames. The 
film itself will project as satisfactorily as the 16- 
millimeter, for home-use. For club and society work 
the 16-millimeter is the logical choice; but for home- 
use the smaller film is at present proving the favorite. 
In New York for example, virtually every corner drug- 


store carries these tiny cameras and all accessories and 
supplies. The 9-millimeter camera is taking the place 
in motion-pictures which is occupied by the vest- 
pocket cameras in still-work. 

In France, supply houses sell complete outfits to 
photo-finish these films at home. Tanks, racks and 
prepared chemicals can be purchased for prices com- 
parative to those asked for similar equipment to develop 
roll-films. This is very popular. There are many 
amateurs who make pictures, innocent enough in 
themselves, yet of an intimate nature which they do 
not wish to send to a central photo-finishing laboratory. 
To these such equipment appeals. I recall one young 
mother who had a very attractive baby. She wanted 
me to make a film of him in his bath. However, when 
she found that I would not develop the film myself, 
she countermanded the order. Why? I don’t know! 
But the fact remains. Also, this film is furnished 
unmounted, for use with your own spools at lc. per 
foot in France. Here it costs 5c. mounted in magazine- 
adapters. These French developments will soon be 
available here; and when they are, the 16-millimeter 
equipment will have to look to its laurels. 

There is a new American camera about to appear 
upon the market. Just when it will make its debut I 
cannot say; but without violating any confidence I 
can give these details. The camera will be modeled 
after studio-instruments. It will have outside, detach- 
able magazines. It will be crank or motor driven. 
It will have interchangeable lenses, it will use the 
9-millimeter film, without adapters. Raw film will be 
available at about lc. to 2c. per foot. A full line of 
accessories will be furnished for home-use; and it will 
sell at a price which will be a revelation to the public. 

Germany will soon announce some sub-standard 
cameras; but I am not prepared to say what film 
will be used. An odd size probably. France now has 
the Cinetype, an apparatus using standard film cut 
in two lengthwise. This apparatus consists of a box 
16x 17x 7% centimeters and weighing 1.85 kilos. 
The price is approximately $60 which includes two 
reels, stand and projection-lantern. The apparatus is 
a combined camera and projector. This apparatus 
may last for awhile as the film is always available; 
but it can hardly withstand the obvious advantages 
of the sub-standard equipment. 

Another European outfit which differs widely in 
appearance from the Cinetype, but which otherwise 
may be described in the same language, is the Cine- 
Kinn. I cannot see that this 17/%-millimeter film 
can live; it is the 35-millimeter cut in half, with per- 
forations along one side only. Nothing but standard 
film cut in half. It will be remembered that experi- 
ments were made in this country along the same lines; 
but the instruments did not prove successful. 

Too many standards mean no standard whatever. 
We do not need more than two sizes in amateur film, 
unless startling developments take place; but, even so, 
I am sorry indeed that the Pathex was not brought 
out in a twelve-millimeter gauge at least. 


The Institute Standard Camera 


Now I’m going to say a few words about the new 
camera introduced by the New York Institute. What’s 
that? I have said something about it before? Well, 
I guess I will have to let my readers into the secret. 

Once upon a time—Christmas is past I know; but I 
have been telling the youngsters Christmas stories. 
As I said once upon a time, about a year ago, Mr. 
Samuel F. Falk, the president of the New York Institute 
wrote to me, asking my suggestions concerning a new 
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~amera. I gave the desired information. A continued 
correspondence developed upon this subject in the 
course of which I submitted full detailed specifications. 
The Institute Standard Camera as manufactured today 
is a result of the combined labors of Mr. Carl L. 
Gregory, F.R.P.S., and myself. We worked in 
collaboration throughout the trying days of design. 
I’m proud of this camera. The one ideal we were 
striving for, during all the time, was to produce a 
camera which would give the performance of a high- 
grade camera, yet be within reach of the ordinary 
photographer, either professional or amateur. I will 
frankly say that I think it one of the most practical 
cameras on the market for the usual free lance. I have 
seen many inferior instruments sell for far more. 
But, pictures tell the story. Here it is. The numbers 
make everything plain, and you can judge for yourself. 





1. Double, metal outside magazine 
2. Door-latch 

3. Direct-vision finder 

4. Focusing-prism cover-latch 

5. Focusing-prism cover. 

6. F/5 lens in focusing-mounts 

7. Magazine lock-screw 

8. Reverse take-up pulley 

9. Forward take-up pulley 

10. Spring take-up belt 

11. Finder 

12. Footage-meter 

13. Set-back lever for footage meter 
14. Camera operating-crank 

15. Film 

16. Wooden bobbin 

17. Metal spool-hub 





18. Film-idlers 

19. Single-master sprocket 
20. Film-gate 

21. Pressure-pad 

22. Mask-slot 

23. Prismatic focuser 

24. Film-gate latch 


This camera sells, as illustrated, without tripod, but 
with a sturdy carrying-case, for $100. A special model 


‘ is supplied which has a Goerz Hypar F/3.5, two-inch 


kiné-lens in a special micrometer focusing-mount. 
The price is $150. By adding the special turret- 
front, dissolving shutter, three extra lenses in micro- 
meter-mounts, Veeder counter, Trick-crank, hand- 
dissolve and Goerz-effect set, all of which are furnished 
by the factory, you have a complete professional 
motion-picture camera at a very small investment. 
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FAIRCHILD K-6 AERIAL CAMERA 


The Signal Corps and Army Morale 


Or late, the Signal Corps, U. S. Army, has been 
charged with the duty of aiding the War Department 
in its effort to keep the people of this country well 
informed as to what the military forces of the nation 
are doing. Many worthy citizens who wondered what 
good the Army did in peace-times are having their eyes 
opened by means of pictures made by the Signal Corps. 
Just to cite one example, virtually every great reclama- 
tion, canal, breakwater or dredging project under 
government supervision is being planned and carried 
out, directly or indirectly, by U. S. Army Engineers. 

However, this pictorial campaign in which the Signal 
Corps is engaged cannot fail to have its effect on Army 
morale. When a person knows that he is being photo- 
graphed he usually tries to look his best or to do his 
best. Moreover, if that person knows that the pictures 
being made will clear up misunderstanding and tend to 
a closer and happier relationship with others, wouldn’t 
that make him “look pleasant”? Therefore, I believe 
that the Signal Corps has a very vital part to play in 
introducing the U. S. Army to the people of this coun- 
try, not as bloodthirsty lovers of war; but as men who 
are contributing much to the preservation and the 
pursuits of peace. 


My Course in Aérial Photography 


So far as I know, I am theonly editor of an American 
photographic magazine who has actually made a first- 
hand study of aérial photography in the air. An 
account of my experiences of last summer at Chanute 
Field, Rantoul, Ill., appeared in the November, 
1925, issue. Those who read that article soon learned 
how little I knew about aérial photography and how 


AIR SERVICE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


much there was left to learn. However, my experience 
in the air was so interesting and my luck in obtaining 
pictures sufficiently good to warrant making plans for 
future instruction. By consulting with my superior 
officers and obtaining their endorsement, I felt reason- 
ably sure that I would be given orders for active duty 
this summer to return to Chanute Field for more inten- 
sive work in aérial photography. Unfortunately, my 
recent severe illness has made flying out of the question 
for me within the time set by the Government fiscal 
year. However, I can count on the same co-operation 
of superior officers later on, and then I shall continue 
my course in aérial photography. 

The Fairchild K-6 Aérial Camera was an equipment 
which arrived at Chanute Field last year, just as I was 
finishing my tour of active duty. This year I was 
anticipating using this new model in the air and master- 
ing its several excellent improvements over the K-3 
model. The camera shown in the illustration is the 
result of slow but steady development in aérial camera- 
construction. Only those who have actually made 
pictures from an airplane really understand the peculiar 
problems which confront the aérial photographer. A 
camera such as the K-6 may look very clumsy and 
complicated; but let me assure the reader that every 
part of it is the result of experience under actual flying- 
conditions and that the aérial photographer has need 
of just such an equipment. My experience in the air 
with the K-3 convinced me of that. Aérial photo- 
graphy is still in the experimental stage. That is, 
improvements are being made constantly in methods 
and apparatus. It is, and will continue to be, one of 
the attractive branches of photography for those who 
like a bit of danger and a few thrills. However, the 
danger is no greater than in motoring on a crowded 
highway. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 








Wuat a difference environment makes to an ex- 
hibition! That was our strong impression when we 
lately visited the Photograms-of-the-Year show at the 
Camera Club. 

As our readers are probably aware, Photograms of 
the Year is a publication, begun a long while ago by the 
late H. Snowden Ward, in which what were considered 
the best pictures of the year were reproduced. It is 
now under the management of Mr. Mortimer, who is 
the editor of The Amateur Photographer as well as the 
leading spirit at the Salon. 

We had of course seen many of the pictures at the 
Salon in the autumn; but it seemed quite another 
experience to meet them again in the calm, sedate 
atmosphere of the old-world Adelphi house which is 
the home of the Camera Club. It is rather a severe 
test; for in the crowded and sympathetic surroundings 
of the Salon Private View, our critical faculties are 
perhaps somewhat atrophied, or at least dormant, 
and one is bound to react to the approving thoughts 
of the many. Here, all is still and matter-of-fact, and 
it seemed to us a little like photographing some merry 
fancy-dress dancers the day after the party! 

Although we were somewhat disillusioned by some of 
the lions of the Salon, we were better able to appre- 
ciate those that had not filled such a prominent posi- 
tion in the autumn exhibition. The most arresting 
of all the pictures to our minds was a portrait of a girl 
in a big hat by Mr. C. Borup. We came away from 
the show with this, to us, new name in our minds; 
for the portrait above mentioned had such outstanding 
merit that we felt that this man must surely make his 
mark. On making some inquiries about him later 
on, we could only hear that he was a professional 
photographer living and working at Streatham, one of 
London’s best-known suburbs. The reproduction of 
his head-study in the publication Photograms of the 
Year (which we carried with us as we went around the 
show) gave but a poor suggestion of his work, as so 
much of the dark luminous qualities had been lost in 
the halftone—an unusual occurrence; for, as a rule, 
the reproductions in this publication are excellent. 

It has been our good fortune, lately, to come across 
the official photographer who acc ‘ompanied the Prince 
of Wales on his South-African tour. Naturally, he had 
a highly interesting experience; but it was also a hard- 
working journey. Sometimes, he told us, as many as 
three towns were visited the same day, and the eve- 
nings were generally given over to balls and other 
festivities. One of the sights that seemed to have 
impressed him most were the native dances. Some 
magnificent ones were organised for the benefit of the 
Prince, and on one occasion three thousand fighting 
men took part in a war-dance. One of the most 
impressive sights, he told us, was the dance of a thou- 
sand young girls. Their bodies were like beautiful 
bronze statues, and with the African sun low on the 
horizon, burnishing the edges of their moving figures, 
it was an unforgettable picture, and one he tried in 
vain to capture by the camera. The kinematographic 
photographer had secured some records which we saw 
last week, and they were excellent in their way; but 
naturally one could see only a small section at a time, 
or a big section without detail. These may be almost 


the last dances of this kind to be seen by Europeans, 
and were countenanced only for the Prince’s benefit; 
for the missionaries have set their faces against them. 

Long and adventurous airplane-journeys are be- 
coming so common that Mr. Cobham’s successful 
flight from London to Cape Town—a distance of over 
eight thousand miles—has caused comparatively little 
excitement here. He is now on his return-flight, and 
his safe arrival home may arouse a blasé public to 
more enthusiasm. We hear that Mr. B. W. E. 
Emmott, who accompanied Mr. Cobham as photo- 
grapher, was successful in obtaining many kinemato- 
graphic films during the flight. At Bulawayo—owing 
to the height of the land above sea level (five thousand 
feet), the great heat and adverse atmospheric condi- 
tions—the load had to be reduced. Included in the 
jettisoned cargo was the photographer and his appa- 
ratus, and for a considerable distance Mr. Emmott 
had to make use of the prosaic train. 

Mr. Cobham, who has accomplished many long- 
distance flights in Europe, Asia and Africa, had a hard 
struggle to get an air-appointment when he was 
demobilised after the war, and in 1919 he joined the 
Holmes brothers in the formation of a small aviation 
company which possessed one Avro, a Ford car, £50 
worth of petrol and £200 in cash. They moved from 
place to place, giving exhibition-flights and taking up 
passengers for short runs. But misfortune dogged the 
venture, and the following year Mr. Cobham was a 
temporary pilot to an aérial photographic company. 
For some time he was busy flying all over the country 
for purely photographic purposes, taking aérial views 
for commercial firms, landowners, etc. Probably in 
this way he gained much experience from the “long- 
tripod” point of view that must have been very useful 
to his camera companion on later expeditions. 

It is satisfactory to find the Locarno spirit creeping 
even into photography. Marcus Adams—at a photo- 
graphic dinner in Nottingham—is reported as saying, 
“‘Let us live and let live. Life is too serious to tamper 
with. The photographer down the street is not our 
enemy, but our friend. . . . Our fellow-photographers 
are not our competitors. Our competitors are the 
other traders in our cities, and photographers must 
see to it that they get their full share of the business. 
What is doing the real damage among photographers 
is the brain-power that is neglected. May we use our 
brain and not abuse it. Be your distinctive self, and 
above all don’t copy others. There is always room 
at the top of the tree, and if you find the apples are 
sour, blame yourself. . Those who are out for 
self, soon go. We go through the world, and if we do 
not leave it better than we found it, our lives have been 
wasted... .” 

From these sentiments the reader may judge how 
lucky the Professional Photographers’ Association is 
to have a man like Marcus Adams for its President 
who must certainly leave it better than he found it. 
Such ideas broadcast to the profession cannot fail to 
inculcate broader and better views of business; and 
when the time comes that we feel strong enough to 
extend them to “the other traders in our cities”, then, 
indeed, wi!l photographers have reached the full mean- 
ing of the Locarno spirit. 
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Living on Mountain-Scenery 


As a matter of introduction, I will say that I was 
almost totally disabled about two years ago, by getting 
too familiar with a high-tension electric wire and 
consequently was rendered unfit for a salaried position. 
It was plainly to be seen that I would have to get into 
something for myself. While scouting around for that 
something I heard a man make the following remark: 
“If a person could just live on mountain- ~scenery, 
southwestern Colorado would be a paradise.” The 
thought came to me, “Why not?’ Photography 
seemed to be the answer. I studied the idea from 
several different angles and finally made up my mind 
that with practice and study I might at least make a 
living for myself and family, by selling mountain- 
scenery on paper. 

I consulted a friend, who is an amateur photographer, 
and he gave me suggestions with regard to the equip- 
ment and supplies that I would need for such a business; 
and more than that, he offered to give me all the help 
I wanted, which proved to be quite an item. I sub- 
scribed to several photo-magazines, bought several 
books, ordered the equipment and supplies. 

In due time everything arrived which consisted 
of the following: 3A Kodak Special, F/6.3 lens; 
Amateur Auto-Focus Enlarger; Amateur Printer; 
three small trays (5 x 7); three large trays (12 x 16); 
Whirlpool Washer (12 inch); folding-tripod, and the 
necessary chemicals and paper. 

In the meantime, I selected a spot near the main 
point of interest, and where all tourists had to pass on 
their way. After getting permission from the owners, 
I built a shelter where I could display my pictures. 

I spent a good deal of time studying my camera and 


finally started out—with a supply of films and lots of , 


confidence—to get the negatives. After spoiling a 
good many rolls in the exposure and a lot more in the 
developing and a few more, other ways, I came back 
to earth and began to get a few good pictures. After 
two weeks, I had what I thought was a good collection. 

I made up postcards and enlargements and sallied 
forth to make my fortune. From that day on, I began 
learning something about the picture-business. There 
were lots of spectators; but not many customers. 
Nevertheless, I stayed with it and made mental note 
of their remarks and found that the pictures did 
not show the scenery as the tourists see it. As one 
of them said, “These don’t show the Million Dollar 
Highway, that’s what I want’. I gained a point; 
in a few days I had highway- -pictures with plenty 
of mountain-scenery included. 

From that time on, the postcard-sales began to 
grow; but enlargements from the same negatives 
didn’t “take” with the customers. I came to the 
conclusion that I wasn’t selling pictures. The cus- 
tomers just picked out a few cards, paid for them 
and went on. Just for luck, I decided upon a change. 
I made enlargements smaller, using the same size 
paper which gave me about an inch margin. This 
made a more showy picture and, incidentally, I 
raised the price on the 7x11 size from fifty cents to 
seventy-five cents. You know that people think they 
are getting “stung”, if things are too cheap. This 
done, I decided to begin talking pictures as soon as a 
prospective customer came within hearing distance, 
and I want to say that the effect of this procedure 
was simply marvelous. 

I found from observation and study that I had 
several different classes of tourists to deal with, also 
that the ones with their kodaks were always sure to 
buy, in case their pictures were not g In order 
to reach as many individual pocket-books as possible, 





I first classified my customers into three groups: 
artistic, well-to-do; average, with limited amount of 
money; and the something-for-nothing class. This 
seemed to fill the requirements for my purpose. 

For the first class I decided to make a few 11 x 14 
enlargements, using a diffusing-dise on the enlarger for 
a portion of the exposure, printed on “Old Master” 
and otherwise make a richer looking picture from the 
better negatives. For the next class I decided that 
the 7 x 11 size and a price of seventy-five cents would 
suit, using the same papers as for the first class; but 
not diffused, just plain work. For the next class I 
saved all the defective prints and sold them for any- 
thing I could get for them. As I had always burned 
them before, this was “‘velvet”. I never put my n}me 
on these and kept them out of sight until the customer 
proved to be in the last-mentioned class. 

I gradually eliminated the poor sellers and kept 
adding to the variety until I had about seventy-five 
different subjects. By the middle of the season, which 
reached a peak during July, the amateur-outfit was 
working to capacity as my wife and I were doing all 
the work in the kitchen after dark. The main problem 
now confronting us was the matter of sleep and rest, 
as my wife had to do her house-work and take care of 
two youngsters during the day; and I had to stay at the 
stand all day and in the evening rush home, mix 
whatever solution we needed for the night, then make 
pictures until the “‘wee sma” hours, crowd in a few 
hours’ sleep, get up early, sort the pictures and incident- 
ally eat a little breakfast, then hurry off to the stand. 

At the close of the season we checked up and found 
that we had sold, besides the enlargements and special 
made-to-order pictures, twelve thousand postcards. 

As an identification mark and title I printed on the 
negative with opaque, as close to the margin as possible, 
the title and my name and address and a serial number. 
As a direct result of this, I have received many mail- 
orders for duplicate prints. By placing the above 
lettering close to the margin it was easy to mask off 
in the enlarging and then I would title the enlargements 
with crow-quill pen and india-ink. 

It is seven months now since my entry in the business 
and I have my outfit clear, a good living, and about 
two hundred dollars to the good. To fill in till next 
spring, I am doing printing and developing, home- 
portraits, or anything that comes along within the 
reach of an amateur-outfit and an amateur-worker; 
and, at odd times I make up a stock for next season so 
that we won’t have to work so hard. 

All in all, the experiment was very successful and has 
paid high interest on the investment, as we never had, 
at any one time, more than $175.00 invested. I might 
add that the beauty of the tourist-trade is “Cash on 
Delivery’’—the sweetest words of all. 

It strikes me that if amateurs would visit the camp- 
grounds in the evenings, they would find that it would 
be worth while as most all tourists keep a photographic 
record of their travels. The one with a kodak is as 
good a prospect as can be found. 

Exton A. SMitu. 


Your Photograph 

“You' VE said it with Flowers 

With Music and Birds; 
With Sunshine, with Moonlight 

And many Kind words. 
These tokens of Friendship 

Will serve you but half; 
Now you can finish— 

with Your Photograph.” 

STEPHEN J. PauicKar. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








Let all Help to Make this a Success 


Tue Pictorial Photographers of America will publish 
in the fall of 1926 the fourth volume of Pictorial Photo- 
graphy in America. The aim will be to represent the 
best in American pictorial photography, without limit- 
ing such representation to any one school. Thus, the 
conventional school of landscape-photography and the 
modern school of conscious design, modern methods of 
control and so-called straight photography, will alike 
be considered. The application of photography to 
advertising and commercial ends will also be repre- 
sented, where such application meets pictorial criteria. 

The Editorial Board, to be announced later, will be 
chosen to combine critical judgment with the catholic 
and discriminating taste implicit in this aim. The 
reproductions—about seventy-five in number—will 
meet the high standard set by the previous volumes, 
and it is hoped that an even more faithful adherence 
to the original prints will be achieved. Although this 
book is published by the Pictorial Photographers of 
America, the competition is open to all photographic 
workers in America; and in the selection of prints no 
preference will be given members of this organisation. 
A copy of the book will be sent to all contributors whose 
prints are accepted. Last day for receiving prints 
May 15, 1926. 

For entry-blanks and other information address 
Karl Davis Robinson, 15 East 10th Street, New York. 


The Photographic Society of Philadelphia 


THE awards in the members’ annual exhibition of the 
Photographic Society of Philadelphia, 1615 Sansom 
Street, Philadelphia, were as follows: First prize, 
“‘Aughmithie’s Oldest”, by Sophie L. Lauffer of New 
York, gold medal; second prize, “Landscape” by A. 
Crawford G. Allison, :% er medal; third prize, “Ship- 
builders” F by Robert. A. Barrows, bronze medal; best 
portrait, “Bill”, by Wm. az Alcock of New York, silver 
medal; best group of five prints, John Allen, bronze 
medal. Those receiving honorable mention were; 
J. Jacob Baylson, Wm. M. Rittase, John Allen, Dr. J. 
B. Pardoe, Chas. J. McManus and Wm. F. Happich. 
The Jury of Award comprised Mrs. Elsa Koenig Nitzsche, 
artist, Dana P. Vaughan, artist, and Henry R. Neeson, 
artist. The exhibition was hung in the John Wana- 
maker store, for the month of April. 


A Microscope Within Reach of All 


A POCKET-MICROSCOPE, with an achromatic optical 
system which magnifies objects one hundred diameters, 
distinctly and brilliantly, has been announced by the 
Wollensak Optical Company of Rochester, N.Y., 
makers of the famous Velostigmat, Verito and Vitax 
photographic lenses, and the Biascopes and Pocke- 
scopes. 

This instrument is now on sale and the price is $8.50. 
This remarkably low price is made possible by large 
production and the simplification of mechanical units. 
It is built with precision and has the capabilities of 
microscopes that cost much more. 


The Wollensak microscope, one hundred power, is 
attractively finished and rigidly constructed; it is 
extremely simple to use and is particularly well adapted 
to the requirements of students, the home and the office. 


Union Camera Club—Boston 


At the Union Camera Club’s April meeting, Mr. 
Howard S. Adams entertained a large audience with 
an account of his method of photographing wild birds 
near his home in Walpole, in the Blue Hills. He 
illustrated his talk with lantern-slides showing the 
interesting results of his specialised work, including 
his group of young foxes, a picture largely responsible 
for his wide reputation as a wild-animal photographer. 
Hearty applause and a rising vote of thanks proved 
the success of his entertainment. 

The usual print-show contained several very excellent 
things, the largest number of votes being cast for a 
pretty winter-landscape (bromoil) by Leonard Craske, 
although it seemed to lack the expression and breadth 
characteristic of his great pictorial ability. A close 
second was a superb bromoil of an architectural subject, 
Havana, Cuba, by Col. James M. Andrews. It was 
declared by many to be a masterpiece of bromoil 
technique. A closer inspection by members of the 
merits of the prints composing these monthly shows, 
before the balloting, would help to determine the picture 
actually possessing the greatest excellence. 

Seven candidates were elected, so that the member- 
ship is now 129—one short of the constitutional limit. 
The club has reason to be proud of this record. 


W. A. F. 


P. A. of A. Summer School of Photography 


Waar is it? It is the school, conducted under the 
auspices of the Photographers’ Association of America, 
whereby those photographers with a practical knowl- 
edge of the profession may acquire a more thorough 
understanding of the principles that tend toward 
advancement. 

Where is it? It is the realisation of the objective 
toward which the P. A. of A. had been striving for 
years and finally reached in 1922, at which time the 
school property was purchased at Winona Lake, Ind. 
A conservative class of 50 students was accepted the 
first year and doubled in 1923. The enthusiasm of the 
succeeding classes and the many inquiries we have been 
receiving throughout the year, would indicate that the 
enrollment for 1926 will be filled very quickly now 
that the books are open. 

When is it? The dates set for this year’s class are 
July 26 to August 21. 

This is the four weeks immediately preceding the 
National Convention at Chicago—August 23 to 27— 
and as Winona Lake is but 100 miles east of Chicago 
—40 miles west of Fort Wayne, Ind.—and on the main 
line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, it will be most con- 
venient to run up to the Convention directly from the 
school at a slight additional expense. 

The Directorship of the school will again be entrusted 
to Mr. Will H. Towles, of Washington, D. C., he having 
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held the same position the past four years. With the 
experience thus gained, coupled with his well-known 
ability as an operator, lecturer, and organizer, the 
plans for 1926 are sure to be well laid and executed. 

The price of tuition is extremely reasonable, con- 
sidering the facilities offered, the class of instruction, 
the vacational feature, and the moderate lodging 
expense. The four weeks’ course at P. A. of A. Summer 
School is open to members of the P. A. of A., for $50, 
of which $10 is required in advance as a registration 
fee. It is strongly recommended that prospective 
students mail their fee at once to the General Secretary. 

Make all cheques payable to the Photographers’ 
Association of America, and mail to the General Secre- 
tary, 187 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II]. Additional 
information and descriptive matter may be obtained 
from the secretary. 


Camera Club of The Syracuse Y.M.C.A. 


Tuis organisation is now entering upon its fifth 
year, and it has grown beyond all expectations. It has 
been holding exhibitions of a local nature, and for the 
past year or two has held them in the Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts. This year it wishes to enlarge its acquaint- 
ance among the photographic fraternity, and interest a 
larger number of exhibitors in the United States, 
Canada, Europe, and overseas, and consequently it is 
announcing this International Salon of Pictorial 
Photography. 

First Annua! International Salon of Pictorial Photo- 
graphy. Auspices Camera Club of the Syracuse Y. M. 
C. A. To be held in the Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts. June 1 to 30, 1926. Last day for receiving 
prints, May 15, 1926. Write to J. O. Sprague, Camera 
Club, Y. M. C. A., Syracuse, N.Y., for information. 

We extend our apologies for not printing this 
announcement in an earlier issue; but unfortunately 
the folder and accompanying letter were misplaced. 


Appalachian Mountain Club 


THE cameraists of the Appalachian Mountain Club 
now include a large number who, not satisfied with being 
mere snapshooters, have recognised the importance of 
artistic quality in their work, which can be acquired by 
means of a little study, discrimination and pains. 
Proofs of this pictorial advance have been shown in a 
gratifying degree at the club’s competitive exhibitions 
during the past two years, and also at the latest of these 
shows, in the form of Winter-Landscapes, April 12 to 
May 1. The views on exhibition numbered fifty-nine, 
six prints or less being allowed each member. All 
happened to have been made in the White Mountains. 
Several of the exhibits were marked by high pictorial 
qualities, namely those by Mr. O’Kane, Mr. Orne, 
Mr. Smith, Jr., Mr. Van Everton, Mr. Klein, and 
Misses Pritchett and Hersey. Prizes were awarded 
for the best print in each individual exhibit, as follows: 
First, ‘‘Nearing the Top of Tuckerman Head-Wall’, 
by Lewis E. Smith, Jr.; second, “The Shelter” by 
Walter C. O’Kane, and, third, ““Winter’s Lure’, by 
Horace Van Everton. Honorable Mentions were 
“Mt. Adams’, by H. B. Washburn, Jr.; ““The Honey- 
suckle Bush”, by Walter J. Klein; “Squam Lake— 
N. H.”, by Ida W. Pritchett; ““Charles River—Newton 
Upper Falls”, by Grace G. White; “‘Winter-Vista’’, 
by H. A. Hoadley; “Winter”, by Roland Gorbold, 
F.R.G.S., F.R.P.S.; “On the North Spur’, by E. J. 
Beede; ‘“‘Mending the Snowshoes” (interior), by Geo. 
H. Chapman; “Black Mountain—from Jackson, N.H.”’, 


by Mary L. Hersey, and “The Call of the Mountain 
Wilderness”, by H. I. Orne. The prints were bromide 
enlargements, in most cases prepared by professional 
photo-finishers; but Mr. Orne, chairman of the exhibi- 
tion-committee, at the suggestion of the judges, will 
recommend that hereafter competitors try to make 
their own prints, bromide enlargements or contact- 
prints. The judges were, Mr. W. H. C. Pillsbury and 
Mr. Ralph Osborne, both of the Union Camera Club, 
and Mr. Wilfred A. French, of Photo-ErRA MAGazine. 
The exhibition was in personal charge of Mr. H. I. 


Orne. 
W. A. F. 
Why Smash the Cameras? 


Tuer, was a strike in the textile cities of New Jersey. 
The New York newspapers have been giving large 
space to it. Thus far the stories have had much to say 
about the extreme measures taken by the police to 
prevent picketing, with the use of fire-hose, high-speed 
motor-cycles and gas-bombs; but they have had little 
or nothing to say about riotous outbreaks by the 
strikers. On the face of the returns, the strikers have 
been orderly while the police have been very disorderly. 

This impression is confirmed by what happened to 
the news-photographers the other day. In detailed 
accounts, with the names and connections of the men 
whom the police assaulted, we are told that the officers 
smashed the cameras of about a score of newspaper and 
movie photographers who were trying to make a 
pictorial record of the scene. Clubs were drummed on 
the Graflex boxes. One lens valued at $2,500 was 
destroyed. The purpose of the cameramen was to 
provide the news-reading public with photographs 
showing what was going on over the river from New 
York. What was the purpose of the police? Do they 
fear that kind of record of their dealings with the 
strikers?—Boston Herald. 


The Banfield Exhibition 


Artuur C. Banrietp, F.R.P.S., member of the 
Council of The Royal Photographic Society, a pro- 
fessional, photographer of Old Bond Street, London, 
England, has been giving, on invitation, a one-man 
show in this country at the U. S. National Museum, 
Washington, D.C., which took place there during 
January and February, 1926, and was sent thereafter 
to The Camera Club, New York, for display during 
April and May. The exhibit consisted of about one 
hundred prints, nearly all 15 x 18 on mounts 20 x 24, 
and these were about equally divided between portraits 
and landscapes in bromoil. 

Mr. Banfield is recognised as one of England’s leading 
portrait-artists; and this is apparent from the eminent 
personages whose portraits are included in his show. 
Most conspicuous among these is His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, whose favorite portrait adorns the 
place of honor at The Camera Club as I write. There 
are those of artists, scientists, actors and actresses, and 
writers and critics, especially of the eminent in the 
photographic and other art world. Among these are: 
F. C. Tilney, F.R.P.S., W. B. Ferguson, K.C., M.A., 
F.LC., etc.; J. Furley Lewis, Hon. F.R.P.S.; John 
Charles Dollman, R.W.S., R.B.C.; Bertram Cox, 
F.R.P.S.; Marcus Adams, F.R.P.S., president P.P.A. of 
Great Britain; W. L. F. Wastell, Hon. F.R.P.S., known 
as “The Walrus” and by his “Piffle’; T. H. B. Scott, 
president of the Royal; Senatore G. Marconi of wireless 
fame; Olaf Bloch, F.R.P.S.; Herbert Lambert, F.R.P.S., 
and J. Dudley Johnston, Hon. F.R.P.S. and others. 

These portraits are masterly, filled with character, 
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life-like expression, delightful in pose and rendering. 
They are, for the most part, lower in value for the 
flesh-tints than those of our professional photographers; 
but this may be said of considerable English portrait 
work. Mr. Banfield’s roundness and modeling are 
excellent. 

. The landscapes are among the best that have been 
shown from abroad in this country. The subjects 
depicted lend interest and enjoyment, as they embrace 
some beautiful and familiar English scenes and re- 
nowned places. Among them are: Bodian Castle; 
Widbrover Bridge; Ludlow Castle; Brandon Bridge; 
Amberley Wild Brooks, Sussex; The Little Ouse, Bran- 
don, and another view of it near Wilton; Low Tide; 
An Open Gate; A Sussex Byroad; Dinham Bridge; 
Village Inn, Afriston; Farmyard, Wilmington; The 
Wiltshire Downs; All Canning; A Sussex Farmyard; 
Cley Church and A Guildford Portal. 

Mr. Banfield’s subjects are all filled with sunshine. 
His recreation is derived from photographing land- 
scapes. He takes with him on his photographic excur- 
sions a fishing-rod. When it is dull or rains he fishes; 
when the sun shines he does photography; hence he 
shows nothing but sunny effects. 

As a bromoil worker Mr. Banfield ranks among the 
best. His skill is remarkable; and he is a past master at 
control. I suspect he has, in one or two instances, 
taken his picture on a dark day and made noon-day 
brightness out of it. Be that as it may, he has given 
to the American public, in Washington and New York, 
a splendid and enjoyable exhibition and delighted alike 
the technician and pictorialist. 


Fioyp Varit, F.R.P.S. 


Newark Camera Club 


At the Newark Camera Club’s thirty-eighth annual 
meeting, held at the Clubhouse, 27 Franklin Street, 
Newark, N.J., on Monday evening, April 12, the follow- 
ing were elected: president, Harold C. Amos; vice- 
president, Alexander N. Pierman; secretary, William 
L. Woodburn (re-elected); treasurer, Julius F. Graether 
(re-elected); Board of Trustees (Three-Year Term); 
Henry Hall (re-elected); Fred Hahn, Jr. (re-elected); 
William H. Goulden (re-elected); to vacancy, 
Louis F. Bucher (last year’s president); alternates: 
Jchn Thomson and Louis E. Feind. The election was 
followed by a banquet and entertainment at Simon- 
son’s, 1011 Broad Street, Newark. 


W. L. Woopsury, Secretary. 


Photographers’ Association of America 


THE amount of space already taken by the exhibitors 
has far exceeded the expectations of the Convention 
Headquarters. Photographers who attended the con- 
vention in Cleveland, and the previous ones, were 
delighted with the fine exhibits shown; but, from the 
applications already received for space the exhibitors- 
hall will have many new concerns exhibiting. Have 
you thought about your photographs for the picture- 
exhibit at the National? It is not too early te begin 
getting it ready. Great effort is being made this year 
to obtain the biggest and best exhibit possible. 

President Brakebill of the National Association has 
already obtained some of the best talent for the pro- 
gram. The Program Committee is providing new 
features for this year’s convention-program which no 
photographer can afford to miss. Men and women of 
prominence outside of the photographic profession, but 
closely connected with it, will make up part of the pro- 
gram. Further information on this subject will be 
given as soon as definite arrangements have been made. 


Have you sent in your 1926 membership dues? 
Every day the secretary's office receives letters enclos- 
ing renewals for membership in the P. A. of A., and 
already a number of new names have been added to the 
membership-rolls. this year. Letters received are 
encouraging and offer hearty co-operation and support 
for a strong association. 

K. P. CampBe.t, General Secretary. 


Oregon International Salon 


Unper the auspices of the Oregon Camera Club, 507 
Abington Building, Portland, Ore., there will be held an 
international salon of photography, September 13 to 
25, 1926. The last day for receiving prints will be 
August 21. We particularly urge our readers to par- 
ticipate actively in this salon and to help the Oregon 
Camera Club make a pronounced success of this initial 
undertaking. The salon will be held in the Art Galleries 
of Lipman, Wolfe & Company and every effort will be 
made to have this salon of high quality and well con- 
ducted so that exhibitors and the public will be well 
pleased. We have a few entry-blanks which we shall 
be glad to send to those who desire them. Our supply 
is small—first come, first served. 


Cape Ann Camera Club 


THERE is no doubt that camera clubs in all parts of 
the country are active and accomplishing much for 
photography and themselves. Recently the Cape Ann 
Camera Club of Gloucester, Mass., held a very suc- 
cessful exhibition at its club-rooms. This organisa- 
tion is thirty years old and is doing splendid work in 
all branches of photography. However, it is a bit 
different, for it includes members who are working with 
pen and brush as well as witha lens. In short, the Cape 
Ann Camera Club includes the leading workers in the 
artist colony of Gloucester—that quaint, picturesque 
fishing-town on the New England coast. 


Lansing Camera Club 


WHENEVER a new camera club is organised we 
rejoice, and we know that other camera clubs are glad; 
for the more clubs there are, the more will photography 
become known and valued. In the present case we 
take pleasure to introduce the Lansing Camera Club, 
Lansing, Mich. There are fifteen paid-up members and 
eight very good prospects in sight for the next meeting. 
The officers are: president, I. A. Murphy; vice-presi- 
dent, Norton Louis Avery, and secretary-treasurer, 
L. McJ. Lyte. The directors are: Prof. W. E. Laycock 
of Michigan State College, Roy Eicher and the regular 
officers of the club. 

Although there have been but three meetings, the 
club members have heard Professor Scheelee, Dean of 
the Art Department, Michigan State College, speak on 
composition; and Prof. W. E. Laycock on lenses. The 
club members have been meeting in the laboratory of 
the Michigan State College. Incidentally, President 
Murphy of the club is not unknown to readers of PHoto- 
Era Maaazine for his pictures have won several 
awards in our competitions. We wish this new club 
steady growth, prosperity and success in its pictorial 
work, individually and as a club. 


Agfa Better Picture Contest 


PERHAPS our readers are not aware that there is a 
concerted movement afoot in the country to make 
photography better known; and, when better known, 
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more popular. No, this movement may not be offi- 
cially so announced by those who are participating; 
but the fact remains that photography is to receive 
more publicity this year than it has in many years. 

The Agfa Products, Inc., of New York City, announce 
a “Better Picture Contest”? which will close before 
noon on Monday, September 13, 1926. The prizes 
which will be awarded are of a value and character to 
appeal particularly to the average amateur photo- 
grapher and snapshooter. The conditions of the con- 
test are very simple. There is a Grand Prize of $250, 
and 996 additional prizes. Any amateur photographer 
is eligible, except employees of Agfa Products, Inc. 
This contest is announced in our advertising-pages, and 
we suggest that our readers obtain further details by 
asking their dealer or writing direct to Agfa Products, 
Inc., 114-116 East 13th Street, New York City. 

We believe that this contest will be a success. In 
our opinion it is such forms of publicity which not only 
aid the dealer or manufacturer but become a powerful 
factor in bringing good photography to the average 
amateur or snapshooter. The advanced amateur, 
pictorialist and professional have their exhibitions and 
salons. The amateur and snapstiooter is entitled to 
something, and from all indications he will not be 
neglected during 1926. 


Gevaert Opens Office in Portland, Oregon 


THERE may be those who doubt it, but business is 
certainly better. The Gevaert Company of America, 
423 West 55th Street, New York City, announces that 
the increasing demand for its goods in the Pacific 
Northwest has made the opening of an office in Portland 
advisable. The new branch will be in charge of Mr. 
E. H. Stone and will be situated at 345 Salmon Street. 
A complete stock of Gevaert products will be available, 
and patrons may expect the same service that is now 
given from the New York and Chicago. offices. We 
congratulate this firm, and wish it continued growth 
and prosperity. 


A Help to Users of Ansco Papers 


WE have just finished reading that very helpful and 
interesting little booklet, “The Ansco Professional 
Pointer”, and we feel that our readers should have the 
same privilege. There is much practical advice which 
will apply to users of any paper. Those who are now 
working with Ansco papers ought not to be without 
this new booklet. By writing to Ansco Photoproducts, 
Inc., Binghamton, New York, copies of the “Pointer”’ 
may be had promptly. 


Look Over Your Pictures of Tractors 


Tue Caterpillar Tractor Company of San Leandro, 
Calif., has given what it terms a “standing order” to 
professional photographers. The tractor concern desires 
action-pictures of Caterpillar Tractors at work plowing, 
moving dirt, building roads, or performing the many 
other difficult tasks for which Caterpillar power is 
used. The company has mailed to more than seven 
hundred photographers a letter offering a minimum of 
$5.00 for any 5 x 7 inch or 8 x 10 inch pictures con- 
forming to the requirements outlined in the company’s 
folder. Pictures not found acceptable will be promptly 
returned with the reasons therefore. 

It is requested that each photograph be accompanied 
by the name of the sender, the date the picture was 
made, the model of the tractor, the name of the tractor 
owner and his address, the place where the tractor 
was working, the implement pulled and a description 


of.the work, together with any other comments which 
suggest themselves. ° The folder sent to the photo- 
graphers contains samples of what the Company terms 
good and poor pictures. The desirable pictures indicate 
action or have scenic, news, or story-value. The 
pictures not desired are of the posed type where the 
tractors are not shown doing actual work. Of course 
only good, clear photographs are desired and it is 
requested that the negative’ be submitted as well as 
the print. 


A Boon for Poor Sailors 
No More Mal de Mer 


ANOTHER month, and thousands of tourist-camerists 
will be hurrying overseas, bound to some European 
country on sight-seeing tours. And there will be 
thousands who, dreading to make the sea-voyage on 
account of fear of seasickness, will remain at home. 
This need not be; for there is at hand a simple and 
positive preventive of this dreaded malady—one that 
has been tried successfully by members of my family 
and numerous friends. They are justly enthusiastic 
in its praise, for it worked like a charm, even in rough 
weather, and enabled its participants to thoroughly 
enjoy the voyage across the Atlantic and back. The 
remedy was recommended by an eminent physician 
and, if taken according to his directions, will never fail. 
Here it is: 

Chlorotone in five-grain capsules, procurable at any 
first-class druggist. This drug serves as a local anss- 
thetic, temporarily deadening the nerves of the stomach 
so that they are not susceptible to the motion of the 
ship. As the effect is only temporary, the capsules 
should be taken at intervals, one every three hours, if 
needed; not more than five a day, however. After the 
first day, it may be unnecessary to take more than, 
possibly, two or three capsules per day. The very 
poor sailor remains in her bed for her breakfast, takes 
a capsule just before that meal, and rises about an hour 
later. Those who suffer from head-seasickness may 
safely take an occasional aspirin tablet as well. My 
wife’s heart is not of the best; but this prescription did 
not affect it in any way, and she was up and about 
every day despite the stormy weather on the homeward 
crossing. Not only did she partake of every meal, in 
the public dining-room, but ate with an appetite. We 
chose a steady ship—the ‘“‘Aurania” going and the 
“Carmania” returning—and each time a cabin amid- 
ships. Try it, ye faint-hearted would-be tourists and 
—bon voyage! Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


Think Right 
THINK smiles, and smiles shall be; 
Think doubt, and hope will flee. 
Think love, and love will grow; 
Think hate, and hate you'll know. 
Think good, and good is here; 
Think vice—its jaws appear! 
Think joy, and joy ne’er ends; 
Think gloom, and dusk descends. 
Think faith, and faith’s at hand; 
Think ill—it stalks the land. 
Think peace, sublime and sweet, 
And you that peace will meet; 
Think fear, with brooding mind, 
And failure’s close behind. 
Think this: “I’m going to win!” 
Think not on what has been. 
Think “‘Vict’ry”; think “I can!” 
Then you're a “winning man”! 
From Inspirational Poems, by Davin VY. Busu. 
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We Move into New Quarters 


WHEN our readers are opening their copies of this 
issue, we shall be moving our office to our new quarters 
in the Wolfeboro National Bank building. This new 
location is in the center of the town and very convenient 
to the post-office, telegraph office, express office, railroad 
station and steamboat landing. We mention this 
because we hope that any and all of our readers and 
subscribers who may be touring or visiting our part of 
the country will avail themselves of our office and any 
service that we can render. During the summer- 
season of 1925 we were often pleasantly surprised to 
receive calls from subscribers in all parts of the country. 
It was a real pleasure to meet them and we hope to see 
more of them this coming summer. Please remember 
that the latchstring is always out at the office of PHoto- 
Era MAGazine. 


Through the Courtesy of Porter Sargent 


THE article in this issue, “Photography and the 
Summer-Camp” was first prepared at the request of 
Mr. Porter Sargent, Boston, Mass., publisher of a 
number of handbooks on schools and summer-camps. 
The article will appear in one of these handbooks 
devoted to summer-camps and camping. A number 
of our readers are very much interested in summer- 
camps as a business or have boys and girls whom they 
wish to send to a summer-camp. For this reason, Mr. 
Sargent very kindly consented to let me use the same 
article in PHoro-Era MaaGazine and thus help to make 
photography more popular at summer-camps. If boys 
and girls can be made to understand the pleasure and 
satisfaction there is in making good pictures, the future 
prosperity and usefulness of photography will be secure. 


More Pictures and Less Text? 


A RECENT editorial in the Boston Herald calls atten- 
tion to the drop in circulation of several of the leading 
New York newspapers. In cases where there was no 
drop, the gain in circulation was by no means in keeping 
with the gain in population. However, there were 
several newspapers which were not conducted on quite 
the same high editorial and typographical standards 
which showed a pronounced gain in circulation. Sen- 
sationalism was given as one reason for the increased 
circulation; but the real reason was thought to be the 
lavish use of pictures. In short, the news was con- 
sidered to be presented in more palatable form in picture 
rather than story-form. Is this a trend of the times? 
Is the editorial to be supplanted by the photograph, 
and the text by a lavish display of pictures? Is the 
eye rather than the mind to convey the news of the 
world to the newspaper reader? It would seem to be so. 


This is Truly Encouraging! 


WIruIn the last few weeks I have received two letters 
from two readers (?) who are vitally interested in mak- 
ing a living from photography. Both are several years 
old in photography. One is a dealer and the other is a 
professional pictorialist. Omitting details, the gist of 
both letters was that neither read any photographic 


magazine, foreign or domestic; but both were now sub- 
scribers to most of them! Either photographic editors 
are sadly lacking or, if not, what an encouragement such 
readers (?) are to an editor to help him prepare interest- 
ing issues and keep up his courage! 


Time Makes a Difference 


A YEAR or more ago it seemed to me that amateur 
kinematography was not so much of a children’s 
pastime as some would have me believe. Very true, 
there had been some amateur motion-picture cameras 
and projectors offered to the public which were enthu- 
siastically advertised by their makers, but are now 
forgotten. These equipments were usually placed on 
the market by newly organised companies which were 
composed of individuals who had some experience with 
motion-pictures and who believed that they had the 
right equipment for the amateur. However, the truth 
of the matter was that neither the cameras, nor the 
companies behind them, were able to convince the 
public that amateur motion-picture photography was 
really the wonderful pastime that the advertisements 
claimed it to be. In most cases, there were mechanical 
defects in the cameras and lack of capital and experience 
in the personnel of the companies. Thus the inevitable 
happened—nothing more was heard of amateur motion- 
picture photography for a time. 

To-day the situation is entirely different. Instead 
of new and untried companies placing amateur motion- 
picture cameras on the market, we find old and well- 
known manufacturers making several types of equip- 
ments which are designed to meet the exacting mechan- 
ical and practical requirements of skilled amateur 
motion-picture photographers. In fact, so thoroughly 
are these cameras made that many professional camera- 
men supplement their outfits by adding one or more 
miniature motion-picture cameras for special work. 
In short, the substandard amateur equipment is proving 
to be just as reliable as the larger and heavier standard- 
size cameras. There is no longer doubt as to whether 
or not amateur outfits will really function. I believe 
that it may be safely stated that the present models of 
amateur motion-picture cameras, as made by well- 
known manufacturers, are convincing amateur and 
professional photographers that these amateur cameras 
are not toys, but well-made, reliable instruments which 
are capable of professional work. 

All of which brings me to remark that one by one my 
cotemporaries in the photographic field have added 
departments devoted to the amateur kinematographer. 
Puoto-Era Macazine was the first photographic 
publication in the United States to establish a motion- 
picture department for the amateur. We had to bear 
questioning, criticism and “kidding”. We had to do 
the pioneering. Now that the way is cleared others 
follow easily and safely. "Twas ever thus. Well, let 
me assure my cotemporaries that I am very glad that 
they have finally added their support to amateur 
motion-picture photography. It is now a question of 
making known a new field of amateur photography, 
helping the reader to understand it and seeing to it that 
he makes a success of it. 
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THE NEW 


VARIUM f3.5 


Our latest achievement in compact studio lenses 
that embodies the following features : 


SPEED ... . Required for child photography 
SOFTNESS . . Desired in portraiture 
SHARPNESS . Necessary for group work 
FLAT FIELD . Essential for group work 
FOCUS ... . Sufficient for good perspective 
> That will appeal 


Available in 14-, 16-, and 19-inch focus. 
Largest size, f 4; others, f 3.5. 
Descriptive folder sent upon request. 


WOLLENSAK 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
Rochester, New York. USA. 




















STUDIO-ENLARGER 















Projects either 
vertically or 
horizontally. 


SILVERED 
REFLECTOR 


Perfect enlarge- 
ments, any size, 
on all grades of en- 
largement paper. 


PRICE Complete, 
except lens and 
light-bulb 


$39: 


Write for 
Circular 


ELWOOD PATTERN WORKS 
621 E.Washington St. Indianapolis, Ind. 








ARE YOU INTERESTED 


— 


Stereoscopic Photography 
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WE make a specialty of all kinds of 
accessories for the Stereophotographer 
and specialize in the 45 x 107 m/m size. 


We have a very complete line of Stereo- 
scopes, Taxiphotes, etc., and would 
be pleased to receive your inquiries. 


Photographs in Natural Colors 


with the 
LUMIERE AUTOCHROME PLATES 


Send for Booklet 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORP. 
75 Fifth Avenue - NEW YORK 











Puoto-Era MaGazine the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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SR. LOPEZ 
CHARLES H. BROWN 
THIRTEENTH PITTSBURGH SALON 





